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ENERAL ARNOLD has released to the 
nation a detailed report to the Secre- 
tary of War on the progress of the Army 
Air Forces during two years of war. It is 
a document that pays tribute to person- 
nel of the AAF and the “one hundred 
and thirty million people” who have been 
responsible for “the building of what is 
now the world’s largest air force.” 

But General Arnold warns that the big- 
gest battles in the air and on land are yet 
to be fought. 

In revealing that the AAF has grown 
to approximately 2,385,000 officers and 
men as of January 1, 1944, the Com- 
manding General explains that as the war 
continués emphasis will naturally shift 
from the training of vast numbers of new 
men to the training of replacements and 
to increasing the technical knowledge of 
the men already in the service. 

General Arnold’s report stresses the im- 
portance of regarding our air war effort in 
broad outline rather than attempt to meas- 
ure the effort in terms of isolated missions. 

“It is the overall cost to us, in relation 
to our ability to bear that cost, measured 
against the overall result and the enemy’s 
ability to endure that result, which must 
decide for or against the resolute prosecu- 
tion of a military campaign,” General 
Arnold emphasizes. 

“To a question posed in those terms, 
there is only one answer. We will not 
falter.” 


THE Hus 


Not far from the ancient temples in 
India is an airdrome so modern that the 
comic strips are up to date and so cosmo- 
politan that the poker games are cluttered 
and complicated with greenbacks, yens 
and rupees. It’s the spot where ferry 
pilots swap tales of life in the States with 
combat pilots and their stories about the 
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From the tail of a tow-plane the YCG- 
13, our largest in-production glider, looks 
like this. The craft is primarily an equip- 
ment carrier. (See Technique, Page 54.) 
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This airport, familiarly known as the 
Hub, is the spot where new planes are 
exchanged for the battle-scarred veterans 
being retired to the States, and where the 
boys from China stock up on candy and 
chewing gum and gorge themselves on 
the most successfully Americanized food 
between Kansas City and Chungking. For 
Americans the Hub is the best place to 
fill in on what's happening back at home, 
and for those who like to analyze their 
news it is the greatest rumor generating 
plant in southeastern Asia. 

Twenty-four hours a day, the planes 
pass through with important personnel 
and rush cargo. In more than 15,000 
such take-offs and landings there has been 
but one fatal accident, that when a 
Chinese pilot crashed due to engine fail- 
ure. According to our 
staff correspondent in 
the C-B-I theatre, the 
AAF legal depart- 
ment is still ponder- 
ing over a suit filed 
as a result of that ac- 
cident. A scared In- 
dian knocked the top 
off his charcoal pot 
and burned all the 
hair from his head. 

This air hub of 

India is also a great 
place for reunions. 
Transient brothers 
meet there, old class- 
mates cuff each other 
in startled recogni- 
tion, barracks buddies 
encounter each other 
again, and even fath- 
ers and sons are 
brought together for 
a brief hour. It’s a 
very busy place, too. 
For eight months 
Tech. Sgt. Bill Dav- 
enport has been 
meaning to look up a 
cousin of his on the 
opposite side of the 
field. 


Hero's Rote 

Only seconds remained before a forma- 
tion of Allied bombers were to leave an 
Italian base to bomb Colvi Vecchia, a 
strongly fortified village held by the Ger- 
mans. The bombers were to attack in sufh- 
cient strength to wipe out the Nazis. 
While safety belts were being adjusted 
and the engines gunned for the take-off, a 


‘colonel dashed out from the operations 


tent and yelled ‘Hold it! A brigade of 
British troops has entered Colvi Vecchia.” 

An American carrier pigeon named GI 
Joe had just sailed into the airbase with 
a message which cancelled the flight and 
averted possible disaster. Blue-and-white 
Joe of the Signal Corps has been credited 
with one of the outstanding pigeon flights 


of the war. During his most important 





mission he flew twenty miles in exactly 
twenty minutes. 


Pencit PusHin' 

If we have any particular hobby it is 
singing the praises of the unsung. And 
for that reason we have taken warmly to 
a letter from Staff Sgt. Sol P. Freedman 
in the Southwest Pacific. Freedman writes: 

“You deal out reams of information on 
our AAF general staff, page after page 
about peashooter, heavy and _ biscuit 
bomber pilots and crewman, and last but 
not least you give the praise that our 
grease monkeys deserve. All this in ac- 
cordance with my own line of thinking, 
because without these men doing their 
jobs in all theatres of operations our Air 
Force could not have attained the promi- 
nence it has in so short a time. But—-the 
poor old pencil pusher never gets a 
break.” 

Before continuing the sergeant’s letter 
let us say that he has struck a responsive 
_ chord. Modestly we want to note that we 
have belabored the noble pencil some- 
what ourselves. In fact, we are now 
checked out on both the speedy Eagle 
“Sunbeam”—117, and the Dixon “Fed- 
eral’ 1055 No. 2 (soft lead); and even 
prior to that we fooled around with an 
all-wood Ticonderoga and the heavily 
armored Eversharp. So, since the sergeant 
has set down a swell compliment for pen- 
cil pushers, we are happy to continue it 
here. 

“Honest, Mr. Editor, it’s no picnic for 
so-called white collar men out here. Each 
time the Allies get an advanced base these 
clerks go right along with the bombers. 
The orderly room men, operations, intel- 
ligence and engineering clerks are always 
on that advance echelon helping to build 
up a new base. Did you ever type a 
letter, or memorandum, in a tent, with the 
wind blowing everything around, in eight 
copies? Did you pay the men on the last 
day of each month, yes, even over here? 
Did you see that the officers got their per- 
diem and did you ever have the CO storm 
into the operations tent and want to know 
why in hell he wasn’t given credit for 
twelve hours this month? And while on 
the subject you might give just a little 
credit to the ‘ground’ adjutant, the supply 
officer, and all the rest who do a mighty 
fine job making the squadron click.” 

That’s what we think, too. And why 
doesn’t some pencil pusher write us an 
orderly room adventure story? 


SCHOLARSHIP FuND 

The 4th Air Force Fund, to insure 
an education for the children of men who 
meet death while in the service, has been 
set up by officers’ wives under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. William E. Lynd, wife of 
the commanding general. In conjunction 
with the AAF Aid Society the fund will 
be used primarily for the education of de- 
pendents of personnel who have at any 
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These pictures of destruction reveal the havoc spread by our bombing planes over land and sea. 
The black, swirling column of smoke rose 4,000 feet into the air after a flight of B-26s scored direct 
hits on fuel storage dumps at Chievres, France. The concussion from the bombs, multiplied many 
times by the exploding petroleum, bounced the raiding planes around at an altitude of 10,000 ft. 


Here again our aerial wreckers do a job on the Capodichino Airfield in Italy. The destruction was 
accomplished by forty tons of bombs dropped from B-17s despite hampering weather conditions. 
Hangars, field installations and planes were reduced to shambles. The attack took place back on 
September 6 and helped pave the way for the Salerno landings. With receipt of ground pictures 
lagging behind aerial shots, this photograph has just come in from the Mediterranean theatre. 
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time been members of the 4th Air Force, 
but have become casualties; this either as 
scholarships or supplementing education 
of deistatente to be self-supporting. A 
child may +e 9 with pride a scholarship 
from this fund, coupled with the knowl- 
edge that it came from those with whom 
his father served. 

“The fund is our assurance to all our 
people and their children that in such cir- 
cumstances the future will not be without 
hope for those who may be left behind in 
a post-war world,” Mrs. Lynd explained. 


Litre Lucy 

On the scroll of honorable planes 
which is sure to be drawn up after this 
fracas is over, there will have to be a 
place for Little Lucy, the cub. That little 
girl has certainly had herself a time. 

Most famous of all the “grasshoppers” 
in the Mediterranean theatre (right now 
she’s got 1,500 flying hours behind her), 
she has given up all thoughts of active 
combat and has settled back to taxi work 
on a Sicilian airfield. After all, dogfights 
with those ME 109s get on your nerves 
after a year. 

Little Lucy was the first American air- 
craft to alight on French soil during the 
North African landings. From sixty miles 
at sea she took off from a carrier—the 
first of her type to ever attempt such a 
stunt—and flew into a Fedala airport, 
just north of Casablanca. Lucy really 
came in with guns blazing—at her. It 
was like this: 

About five minutes before she arrived, 
three Jerry planes had swept over and 
thoroughly bombed and strafed the field. 
Consequently, our ack-ack crews, seeing 
Lucy, and being unprepared for such a 
little bug to lead the American invasions, 
let go at her with everything they had, 
just to make sure. Lucy, however, con- 
sidered it all in a day’s work and glided 
in without a scratch. A little less calm 
about the whole business was Maj. Ed- 
ward Gordon of Rural Hill, N. C., her 
pilot. 

Standing on the field were members of 
the Lafayette Escadrille, who, delighted 
with her cool performance, promptly 
made her an honorary member. She still 
belongs, and she wouldn’t think of going 
out without her famous Indian head in- 
signia. 

Lucy knew exactly what it was all 
about in the African campaign, but it was 
in Sicily that she really got cracking. She 
was a beginning-to-end veteran of the 
Island ‘do’—and in that time she flew a 
hundred combat missions, not to mention 


_s 


Bombs from a low-flying B-24 laid diagonally 
across the bow of this 1,500-ton Jap transport 
sent the heavily laden vessel to the bottom of 
the Pacific. Note the bomb pattern leading 
into the port side of the ship. One bomb has 
forced up the water into a white geyser, and has 
caved in the hull. Another bomb struck amid- 
ships an instant before this picture was taken. 
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scores of less hazardous trips. Her 760 
pounds of plywood, canvas and tubing 
was a familiar sight over enemy territory, 
as she hung around directing artillery and 
anti-tank fire. Oh, she was certainly a 
gal-of-all work. In the morning she 
might correct a battery's range, and in 
the afternoon lug a general or a spare 
part wherever he (or it) wanted to 
0. 

. Now, in a sort of semi and luxurious 
retirement, Lucy isn’t the naive maiden 
- she was on the September morning in 
1942 when she tumbled off the assembly 
line. She has become, in fact, a kind of 
international siren, for it cannot be as- 
sumed that Lucy never met with misad- 
venture. Certainly she had her good 
times, and her bad times, as who does 
not, and at the moment her inner working 
can best be described as helter skelter. 

For instance, her present landing gear 
was compounded from an ME-109 and a 
French bomber, and her instrument panel 
shows souvenirs from chance meeting. 
with a P-38, a P-39, a P-40 and an ar. 
mored half track. (That last took quite 2 
bit of explaining to the boys who knew 
her well.) She has scrounged unused 
glass from another P-40, she has tubing 
from a French fighter, and—to get down- 
right clinical about the whole thing—her 
tail assembly was a gift from a cracked 
up jeep. 

But, please, don’t think you can em- 
barrass Little Lucy. She flies through the 
Sicilian air with the ease of a virtuous 
girl who has just been delivered from 
the factory. 


L'envo! 

We have just learned with regret that 
the B-17 radio operator-gunner who 
wrote the lilting, verses of ‘‘Lightnings In 
The Sky” (December Air Force) has 
failed to return from a mission over Italy. 
We think he contributed one of the slick- 
est poems we have ever used in the maga- 
zine. Remember the first verse: 

Oh, Hedy Lamarr is a beautiful gal 

And Madeline Carroll is, too; 

But you'll find, if you query, a dif- 

ferent theory 

Amongst any bomber crew. 

For the loveliest thing of which one 

could sing 
(This side of the Heavenly Gates) 
Is no blonde or brunette of the 
Hollywood set, 
But an escort of P-38s. 


EVERYTHING'S RELATIVE 

Ordnance men love guns and take great 
pride in caring for their armament. They 
jealously guard their equipment from all 
types of abuse and consider any damage to 
ordnance a sad commentary on military 
efhiciency. We especially like a story 
emphasizing this deep devotion which 
came to us from Lieut. Frederic Kohn of 
the 4th Fighter Command. 

A flight of P-38s returned to their 
home base one morning and were particu- 
larly jubilant as they walked toward the 
Intelligence Office to report a very suc- 
cessful interception of Germans. One of 
the young men was unusually happy be- 
cause he had knocked down one ME-109, 
two Macchis and one JU-52, all within 





two and a half minutes. This individual 
was Lieut. James (Country) Rivers. 

While the exuberant pilots were being 
interviewed by Intelligence, an officer of 
the Ordnance Department stormed into 
the room and demanded: ‘“Where’s Riv- 
ers?” 

Rivers identified himself and the ord- 
nance man shouted, ‘Rivers, how often 
do we have to tell you how to shoot guns? 
You have burned out four barrels.’ There 
was a brief silence before another lieu- 
tenant protested, “But Rivers knocked 
down four planes.” 

The ordnance man was not to be side- 
tracked by any such evasion, however. His 
righteous anger had been aroused. Four 
gun barrels had been burned out and that 
was a serious matter. Waving the expla- 
nation aside he turned again to Rivers. 
“I don’t care how many planes you 
knocked down,” he said. ‘‘What I care 
about is that four barrels are junk. You 
guys will have to learn to shoot in short 
bursts—not long bursts. You are destroy- 
ing valuable property.” 


PERSONAL AFFAIRS 

A Personal Affairs Division has been 
set up under the Assistant Chief of Air 
Staff, Personnel, to discharge Army 
Emergency Relief functions within the 
Army Air Forces. 

With generally the same duties as those 
formerly exercised by the AAF Branch 
of Army Emergency Relief, the new divi- 
sion administers a program which in- 
cludes: 

1. Development and administration of 


Two aerial bombs crippled this important railroad bridge located near Giulianova, Italy, 95 miles from 
Rome. With these direct hits, American flyers caused enough damage to halt the movement of Ger- 
man supplies across the span and to cause the enemy to reroute an important line of transportation. 
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the AER program within the AAF. 

2. Assistance to AAF personnel and 
their dependents regarding their personal 
affairs and problems. 

3. Assistance to AAF personnel and 
their dependents in obtaining employ- 
ment, re-employment, education and voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

The AAF Branch of AER remains as a 
branch of the new division. Its duty will 
be to administer and supervise the AER 
program within the AAF as it applies to 
loans and grants, fiscal and accounting 
activities, handling of field office reports, 
requisitioning and allotment of AER 
funds, and the accounting and collection 
of loans. 

Other branches are: 

Advice and Claims Branch, which as- 
sists personnel in personal affairs, includ- 
ing allotments, allowances and other pay 
from the government. 

Placement and Education Branch, 
which, working in cooperation with the 
Redistribution Center and other agencies, 
helps AAF personnel and their depend- 
ents in obtaining employment. 

Women’s Volunteer Branch, which 
organizes and supervises activities of vol- 
unteer women’s units for such services as 
visiting homes of AAF personnel, arrang- 
ing for hospitalization, establishing day 
nurseries, and providing clerical assist- 
ance. 

Personal affairs officers have been ap- 
pointed at most continental AAF stations 
to handle field activities of this kind. 
Many overseas commanders have named 
personal affairs officers. However, all 
AAF personnel have been authorized to 
correspond directly with the Chief, Per- 
sonal Affairs Division, Headquarters 
AAF, Washington, D. C. 


THe CoLiier TROPHY 

General Henry H. Arnold, Command- 
ing General of the Army Air Forces, has 
been awarded the Collier Trophy for his 
outstanding contribution to aviation dur- 
ing the past year. This cherished award 
in aeronautics was presented to General 
Arnold at a dinner honoring Orville 
Wright and commemorating the fortieth 
anniversary of the historic day when the 
Wright brothers made the first flight in a 
heavier-than-air machine. The trophy is 
given ‘for the greatest achievement in 
aviation in America, the value of which 
has been thoroughly demonstrated by 
actual use during the preceding year.” 
This was the 32nd year the award had 
been made. 


Macic Worps 


The presence of unidentified overalls in 
Mrs. Murphy’s chowder has been shouted 
over the wide waters of the central Paci- 
fic by the crew of a Liberator operating 
over the Gilbert Islands. This Gaelic bal- 
lad, in fact, has become something of a 
hymn to the crew (Continued on Page 62) 
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New TRIGGER-NOMETRY 


To the hard-pressed flexible gunner, mathematical experts offer a sub- 
stantial contribution known as ‘position firing.’ 


Why Tuar Tarcer? Capt. Luther Davis 
Maybe your target does look like just a ‘dinky little bridge,’ but don’t 
undersell it. 

StraFe-BomBinG Pays DivipeNDs IN THE SouTH Paciric 

I—How It Wrecks Enemy AiRDROMES Col. Donald P. Hall 
ll—How It BLasts JAP SHIPPING Lee Van Atta 
Whether appraised by a newspaperman or a participating group com- 
mander, the answer is the same: it works. 

FILMING THE Ain War Capt. Carl Dreher 
From combat cameramen in all theatres, the AAF gets the war in panorama. 

One Man Crew Capt. Robert V. Guelich 
In addition to other duties, a quick-witted technical sergeant suddenly 
becomes gunner, flight engineer and pilot. 

Guipes ALONG THE Icy Airways Col. Ivan L. Farman 
How AACS talks airplanes across the North Atlantic Route from New- 
foundland to England, most travelled airway in the world. 

‘Joe Dope’ 

Introducing an engaging character—fictitious, thank heaven—with some 
advice on ordnance items. 

MASscorts IN THE AAF 
A pictorial roundup of the furred and feathered friends our units have 
adopted around the globe. 

THOSE "SCREAMING’ INVADERS Sgt. Arthur W. Everett, Jr. 
The trademark of A-36 groups in the Mediterranean theatre is split-second 
timing and dead-center accuracy. 

THe Capet Wives LEAGuE 
Looking for a place to live? A job for the wife? Medical assistance? 
See the Cadet Wives League. 

Our Air Wacs Charlotte Knight 
With mutual admiration, Wacs are doing 200 different jobs for the 
AAF; 46,000 more Air Wacs are needed. 

AVIATION ENGINEERS OVERSEAS Brig. Gen. S. C. Godfrey 
After a 45,000-mile inspection tour, the Air Engineer appraises the work 
of airdrome builders in seven theatres. 

GALLERY OF FIGHTERS Maj. Charles D. Frazer 
The story of a P-47 group with a distinguished record of bringing the 
‘big friends’ home. 

Sxip BomsinGc With Locs Lieut. Reginald Hayes 
With logs for bombs and steel drums for target ships, an ingenious 
squadron overcomes a shortage of training materials. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Air Force Quiz 
On The Line 
Roll of Honor 
Training Aids 


Cross Country 
This Is Your Enemy 
Inspection 

Flying Safety 
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New 
Trigger- 


Nometry 


Flexible gunnery has been 


worked out to a mathemati- 
cal formula, a system called 
‘position firing’ which is 
based upon speed, course, air 
density, defiection and many 
other factors. Despite these 
calculations it is much simpler 
and more accurate than older 
sighting methods. 


I’ the man behind the gun can’t protect 
his plane from enemy fighters, the 
world’s best pilots, bombardiers and navi- 
gators are rendered useless. There is no 
denying the importance of flexible gun- 
nery to the accomplishment of our mis- 
sion, and statistics from the combat areas 
are backing up that fact. 

We also are more than ever aware of 
the difficult and complicated task facing 
the gunner. The bombardier, for example, 
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aims at a stationary target from a plane 
being held on a straight and steady bomb- 
ing run. But the gunner is firing from a 
platform moving 250 miles an hour in 
any direction and trying to hit an object 
moving perhaps 350 miles an hour in a 
different direction. 

Every schoolboy knows that a hunter 
has to aim slightly in front of a flying 
dutk—has to “lead’’ it—to allow for the 
distance the duck will have flown by the 
time the bullet reaches it. He also knows 
that if a newsboy on a bicycle aims 
diréctly at the customer’s porch when he 
throws a rolled newspaper, it won’t land 
on (the porch but probably in the bushes 
next door because he has failed to allow 
fog the forward motion of the bicycle. 

Put these factors together, boost the 
speed up to hundreds of miles an hour, 
Jet the directions be forward, backward, 
up, down, toward you, away from you, or 
any combination of these directions, and 
you get the beginnings of an idea of the 
gunner’s job. 

The problem is not easy. Nor is it im- 
possible. 

Good minds went to work on it long 
ago. What it would take, all agreed, 
would be a means of simplifying the gun- 
ner’s sighting methods. The task was 
undertaken simultaneously by three differ- 
ent groups of mathematicians, who took a 
system developed by the RAF, refined it, 
and came up with something interesting. 

In Detroit, a Navy: consultant worked 
on it. At the Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
the Ordnance Department provided new 
ballistic tables and then the National Re- 
search Defense Council worked on it. In 
North Africa, three operations analysts 
with the 9th Air Force developed an 
improved sighting system and checked its 
results in actual combat. 

What these experts did was to work out 
the complicated mathematical formulas 
governing the relation between the bomb- 
er's direction and speed and the enemy 
fighter’s course and speed. Then they cal- 
culated the amount of lead, or deflection, 
which the gunner had to allow to hit the 
fighter at any instant of attack. To do 
that, they had to make exact allowances 
for the bomber’s speed, the muzzle veloc- 
ity of its machine guns, the varying den- 
sity of the air at different altitudes, the 
direction of the fighter with relation to 
the bomber’s line of flight, and the fight- 
er’s speed and range. 

Despite all these variable factors, the 
brain trusters working independently in 
Michigan, Maryland and North Africa 
came up with essentially the same equa- 
tion for calculating deflection. The mathe- 
matics were formidable, but the answers 
—and the answers are the gunner’s con- 
cern—are surprisingly simple. The result 
is a system known as “position firing.” It 
is a development of great significance. 
And the beauty of position firing is that 
it is both simpler and more accurate than 





the older sighting methods. It proceeds 
upon the doctrine that while every enemy 
fighter is dangerous and needs watching, 
he becomes most dangerous and at the 
same time easiest to hit when he starts 
a direct attack. To hit your bomber, he 
must keep aiming at the spot where his 
target will be by the time his bullets get 
there. To keep aiming at this spot, he 
must fly in a slight curve. This is called 
the pursuit curve. 


ROADLY defined, position firing is a 
method of calculating lead or deflection 
based on the enemy fighter’s angle of at- 
tack and the subsequent angles along a 
pursuit curve which the enemy fighter 
must follow to get continuous hits on 
you. More simply, it is a system by which 
the gunner’s deflections are figured out 
for him in advance; he comes to use 
these calculations almost automatically. 

As the enemy fighter flies along the 
pursuit curve, he slides in toward the tail 
of the bomber he is attacking. Because 
this curve is predictable, the fighter be- 
comes vulnerable to the fire of the gunner 
who understands the principle that the 
forward speed of his own plane is added 
to the speed of his bullet. The bullet 
keeps this forward speed no matter what 
the direction of the aim—above, below 
or to either side. 

The drag of the air on the bullet is, of 
course, another factor. This air resistance 
we used to call trail; now we call it what 
it really is: bullet slow-down. It is impor- 
tant for some shots, but not nearly as im- 
portant as the effect of the motion of the 
gunner’s own airplane on the direction of 
the bullet. 

This is not to say that the principle of 
bullet slow-down may be disregarded. 
The gunner should fully understand this 
factor. The combined effects of bullet 
slow-down and of the forward motion of 
the gunner’s own airplane sometimes lead 
to faulty observation by the gunner. 
Many, having observed the behavior of a 
tracer bullet fired from an airplane, will 
argue that it moves in a curve. This is an 
optical illusion; it does, indeed, appear to 
curve in the direction opposite that of the 
airplane from which it is fired. Actually, 
except for the downward curve caused by 
the force of gravity, the bullet moves in a 
straight line. The explanation of the illu- 
sion is that the bullet loses speed as it 
flies, while the airplane from which it is 
fired continues to move at constant speed. 
If the relative speed of the airplane and 
that of the bullet remained constant, the 
bullet’s path would appear to be the 
straight line that it is. Gunners, therefore, 
must not rely on tracers to disclose the 
behavior of their fire. What the gunner 
sees as his tracer flies out into space may 
not be in line with the facts. 

Ways of teaching the new system of 
gunnery have been worked out by the 
Instructors School (Flexible Gunnery) at 
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Fort Myers, Fla., and these instruction 
methods are being passed along to AAF 
gunnery schools. Existing training devices 
like the Waller trainer, in which the gun- 
nery student bangs away with an electric 
gun at movies of fighter planes projected 
on the inside of a spherical screen, are be- 
ing adapted to the teaching of position 
firing. Brand new practice gadgets, which 
will enable the student to fire real ammu- 
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BULLET GOES HERE 


A bullet shot from a 
moving plane keeps the 
forward speed of that 
plane as well as its 


own velocity. 


You will hit 


nition from a real turret at model air- 
planes and hit a target only if he has used 
the right deflection, are being devised. 
An animated movie, which will make 
the theory of position firing almost as 
easy to understand as Mickey Mouse, is 
in the works. So is the new Gunner's 
Information File, a looseleaf textbook that 
will combine pictures and drawings with 
a simple text to teach position firing, as 

















AS HE FLIES 
ALONG PURSUIT 
CURVE HE SLIDES 
TOWARD YOUR TAIL 
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well as the complicated workings of ma- 
chine guns and turrets. A pictorial man- 
ual, written in terms simple enough for a 
fifth grader to grasp, is being distributed. 
The men who know gunnery best are 
confident that the AAF soon will have 
thousands of aerial Annie Oakleys who 
will be able to push the fighters-downed- 
to-bombers-downed ratio up to the point 
where it belongs and keep it there. * 


You will miss 








Here is your 
best chance 
to hit him 


WHEN YOU ARE HERE 





























The Germans are up to strange tricks 
with captured B-17s. Our pilots have re- 
ported several instances of unidentified 
17s appearing in their formations or stay- 
ing out of range to one side of one of our 
flights. 

The Nazis are said to have formed spe- 
cial units called “Flying Fortress Staffela” 
which fly captured and rebuilt B-17s. 
They engage in mock air battles with 
Nazi fighters and attempt to work out 





* 


The German conception of the B-17 is shown in this 
diagram, a photographic copy of a captured Nazi 
drawing of the airplane's firepower, location of guns 
and their maneuvering range, fuel tanks, armored 
points and vulnerable points. W. E. Beall, engineer- 
ing vice-president of the Boeing Aircraft Company, 
Seattle, brought the original back from England. 
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new tactics which will give their fighters 
more of a chance against our big bombers. 

Only crews who speak perfect English 
are chosen to man the bombers. To make 
things as real as possible the members of 
the Flying Fortress Staffeln have nothing 
to do with other German airmen, and 
have contact with the regular Luftwaffe 
only through liaison officers. 

They | 90 their tactics with great se- 
crecy and try to act like Americans. After 


em antl Seen Bik Heorive n 


each “‘battle’’ the liaison officer makes a 
long report to the fighter group, pointing 
out mistakes and making suggestions. 

The Germans also have been using 
“Kommandos,” whose job is to recover 
allied aircraft still fit for use. The ‘““Kom- 
mandos”’ are mechanics who have worked 
abroad. They dismantle planes which can 
be of use again, and the parts are sent to 
a special factory which supplies the Fly- 
ing Fortress Staffeln. 





Routt Over. One pilot in from the South 
Pacific stresses the fact that Jap fighters 
usually fly a loose formation and because 
of this can be spotted from some distance. 
Too, they have a trick .of making a slow 
roll at intervals. Our pilot believes they 
do this—which slows down the highly 
maneuverable Zero very little—so they 
can see if anything is below them. 

He says that their bombers, however, 
always fly a tight formation no matter 
what happens. In one case, a flight of our 
P-39s was flashed word that eleven Jap 
bombers were heading for one of our 
bases. Our fighters struck at about 12,000 


feet and knocked down two. The Japs 
moved up to fill in the gaps, and they 
were picked off until only one was left. 
He landed on one of our strips and was 
captured. 


Japs Take to Water. Transportation 
seems always to be a problem for the 
Japanese who are really extended in that 
department. Of late they have been using 
any kind of water carrier they can get— 
barges, sailing vessels, sampans, anything. 

They have been arming many of them 
so as to lessen the pressure on escort 
vessels. One bomber pilot reported that a 


barge he attacked opened up on him with 
antiaircraft and machine gun fire. Until 
recently, the Japs had not put guns on 
barges, but it looks now as though any- 
thing they have carrying waterborne 
freight is likely to be armed. 

One of the reasons the Japs are now 
hauling freight in anything that will float 
is that we have been getting a lot of their 
good merchant ships. They changed tactics 
on the supply run between Buka and 
Rabaul, and began using smaller vessels. 
They were difficult targets and if one was 
hit the loss in tonnage was lighter than 
when a large ship was sunk. They also 
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began sending lone ships out of Rabaul, 
making a fast run and presenting a less 
valuable target than a large convoy. 


Nice Fettows. A man, not a belligerent, 
who lived on a Jap-held island, and who 
recently escaped, has some interesting 
tales about Jap army life. From his talk, 
it would appear that the lot of a GI in 
the Jap army is not very pleasant. At 
that, the Japs don’t seem to mind it. 

The Japs hold to a rigid caste system, 
he said. Jap flyers will not talk to Jap 
marines. The soldiers, at the bottom of 
the Jap military heap, will not speak to 
Koreans. In fact, the Japanese habit of 
hissing their words comes from their suck- 
ing in as they talk. The idea is that a 
man’s breath should never fall on a supe- 
rior. When a Jap is an equal, he breathes 
in as a matter of courtesy. 

Showing how the caste system works 
among the officers, the man said that a 
Jap officer had done him a favor and so 
the man had given the Japanese his last 
two eggs. The following day, the officer’s 
superior called, kept looking at the ice 
box and said, finally, that he wanted 
some eggs too. The man had to prove he 
had no more, and then the Jap staged a 
tantrum because a junior officer had been 
shown preference. 


Take-orF Assist. The Germans have 
designed some underwater wings for aid- 
ing a seaplane in taking off. The wings 
have a curved profile and whirl around an 
axis like an old fashioned paddle wheel. 
The blades adjust automatically at a con- 
stant angle to the relative flow, giving a 
high efficiency. 


The Germans call their salvage men “Kommandos.” Here, three of them look over wreckage of 


Wuar's Cooxine. Japanese eat- 
ing habits, it is reported from the 
South Pacific, have caused quite a 
number of Japs to stop eating— 
permanently. Each Jap carries 
rice in a bag slung over his 
shoulder, and at a bivouac each 
one cooks his own, using a 
recipe handed down from his 
honorable ancestors. A Jap 
thus engaged is a very en- 
grossed fellow, bent over a 
small fire and pot and long- 

ing for some fish heads to ¢ 
give the stuff flavor. In this 4“ 
position he makes a fine { 
target for low-strafing P-38s 

and P-39’s. When eating, 
he can’t even ear planes, 
it seems. One morning 
after a strafing job our 
pilots counted seventy 
Jap bodies toppled 
over cold fires and 
spilled rice. 


THEY Have THem, Too. From a cap- 
tured German training document: ‘The 
soldier's optimism must be refreshed time 
and again. Occasionally the leader might 
even start a good latrine rumor.” 


Happy Days. The Japanese like to cele- 
brate national holidays with a lot of 
casualties among themselves and _ their 


enemies, and so it is good to know what 
these special occasions are. It is an honor, 
a Jap feels, to do some killing or get 
killed on any of the following days: 
January 1—New Yeatr’s Day. 
January 3—Genshisai: Emperor cele- 





an Allied bomber, hoping to find something they can use, The tires seem to be what they are after. 
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brates opening of New Year. 

January 8—Beginning of Jap Army 
Year. 

February 11—Anniversary of founding 
of the Jap Empire and the accession of 
Emperor Jimmu. 

March 6—Birthday of the Empress. 

March 10—Army Day (anniversary of 
the Battle of ;Mukden, 1905.) 

March 20-21—Spring Equinox Festival. 

April 3—Anniversary of the death of 
Emperor Jimmu. 

April 29—Emperor’s Birthday (a big 
day.) 

heal 30—Festival of Yasukuni Shrine. 

May 27—-Navy Day (anniversary of 
the Battle of Tsushima, 1905.) 


September 23-24—Autumn Equinox 
Festival. 
October 17—Kannamesai: Imperial 


Thanksgiving of Autumn. 

November 3—Commemorative festival 
for the Emperor Meiji. 

November 23—Niinamesai: 
offering to Imperial Ancestors. 

December 8—Great East Asia Day 
(Pearl Harbor Day, Jap time). 

December 25—Anniversary of the death 
of Emperor Taisho. 

The Yasukuni Shrine Festival, on April 
30, starts ceremonies lasting three days. 
On such occasions people go to the shrine 
and hear their dead soldier sons and 
brothers deified and enshrined. Minor 
Yasukuni ceremonials take place on Oc- 
tober 22 or 23. A nice gamer at these 
rites is the cremation of parts of Japa- 
nese bodies brought home from _battle- 
fields—not the whole bodies, just parts. 
Since Pearl Harbor the Japanese are re- 
quired to observe the 8th of each month 
as a Greater Asia Commemoration Day. 

Our men in the Pacific have developed 
a slogan—‘Send a Jap Home for the 
Holidays.” Most any day will do. 


Autumn 
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By Capt. Luther Davis 


Air Force STAFF 


es formation of heavies was sched- 
uled to bomb a railroad bridge south 
of Mandalay. At the briefing a visiting 
general asked a pilot what he thought of 
the mission. 

“Frankly, sir,” the second lieutenant 
replied, ‘I think it stinks. I mean, why 
that dinky little bridge when we could 
just as well bomb Rangoon?” 

The answer, strangely enough, is in 
Washington, D. C., and is known as the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. This super 
group, composed of representatives of 
the United Nations, is responsible for a 
lot of seemingly inexplicable things 
such as why you're where you are, wher- 
ever that is. It sets overall American- 
British military policy and acts as ad- 
visor to our heads of states. With the 
help of more sub-committees than the 
New York Junior League and a great 
many economic, psychological and politi- 
cal experts, the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
provides a background of thinking and 
recommending for such master decisions 
as when to invade Europe, and where. 

To get back to the bridge near Man- 
dalay, the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
(which hereafter in this article will be 
referred to simply as ‘‘Boss’’) may deter- 
mine that for a certain period of time 
our air effort in Southeast Asia would aim 
to prevent the Japs from carrying supplies 
into a northern area. The “‘dinky little 
bridge” follows naturally because it is a 
bottleneck in Jap rail communications 
between north and south Burma. 





Tuere are lots of people who want us 
to bomb nothing but Berlin and Tokyo, 
but Boss says no. Friends of Boss point 
out that the German attempt to knock 
out Britain failed, first because of the 
RAF'’s magnificent fighter effort and, sec- 
ond, because of what can be described 
as just plain bad staff work on the part 
of the Nazis. Unable to decide whether 
to concentrate on Britain’s will or her 


ability to resist, they tried to destroy both 
at the same time—and muffed. 

We have learned from their experience 
and, thanks to Boss, aren’t making the 
same mistake. Every Allied sortie is sup- 
posed to be part of the master plan— 
and most of them actually are. It may 
be difficult to see how a few B-24s over 
Sourabaya fit into our “integrated design 
for the application of air power in a 
global war,” but it has to do with tying 
down Jap fighters and spreading them 
thin. Other seemingly haphazard raids 
on the fringe of Japan's Greater East 
Asia may be part of a canny plot to get 
the Nips to use more shipping further 
from home. 

It all works strictly ‘through channels” 
of course. Boss assigns a mission to each 
theatre of operations and, with that basic 
premise in mind, a less big committee 
goes to work on all intelligence at hand 
to find out how to implement the job 
assigned to air in that theatre. They call 
for studies of such matters as the enemy’s 
production, agriculture and political situ- 
ation, and they get their answers in books 
hundreds of pages thick. These staff of- 
ficers and cooperating civilians ultimately 
boil it down to very simple summariza- 
tions. Maybe it all points to the single 
sentence that the enemy’s most vulnerable 
point is his industry (or shipping or land 
communications). Then still more people 
of the headquarters variety work on that 
until another workable thought arrives— 
his most critical essential industry is tool 
production (or his most critical rail in- 
stallation is a certain marshalling yard). 
From such careful studies come lists of 
lucrative targets which are then sent to 
the theatre commander for action. It’s 
taken for granted, however, that ahead of 
any such list of targets comes the basic 
job of neutralizing the hostile air force— 
in the accomplishment of which task 
theatre commanders frequently have com- 
plete freedom of action. 
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Enter the air force commanders who 
take the lists of targets Boss has sent out 
and consider them in the light of last- 
minute combat intelligence on the enemy’s 
defenses, his immediate capabilities, the 
weather, and then go to work on tactical 
planning for the mission itself. 


Ir is the air force commander who de- 
cides which of the permissible targets will 
be bombed when, and, knowing the gen- 
eral plan, orders missions against targets 
of opportunity. In addition to doing 
what Boss wants done and keeping the 
enemy's airplanes out of his hair, the air 
force commander may be charged by the 
theatre commanding general with special 
bombing programs. 

The mission of the ground troops in 
the theatre, for instance, may require that 
the enemy’s harbor installations be de- 
stroyed at a certain moment, or that he 
suddenly be cut off from his PX supplies. 
The air force commander decides what 
are the most important targets in the 
directed categories while the group com- 
manders under him usually have freedom 
in deciding when, in what force, and in 


Bombing objectives can usu- 

ally be linked to the Com- 

bined Chiefs of Staff — just 
plain "Boss" to you. 


what formation a specific job is to be done. 

Sometimes aircrews complain because 
on the way to what strikes them as a dull 
target they pass over better objectives 
which they've been instructed not to hit. 
This is usually taken as further proof of 
headquarters muddleheadedness. More 
probably, however, Boss is up to some- 
thing about which everyone is keeping his 
mouth shut. Deals with underground or- 
ganizations, sabotage schemes, invasion 
and commando projects all have to be 
taken into consideration. 

There is the perfect example of a lone 
B-25 which radioed for permission to at- 
tack some naval vessels in Italian waters. 
When permission was refused, the pilot 
made a hell of a racket until he learned 
the reason—the ships were on their way 
to surrender to us. 


So-called ‘diversions’ are another sore 
point, particularly among the medium 
bomb boys in England. For the better 
digestion of all crews everywhere who 
find themselves going after a secondary 
target, let it be known that these targets 
are from Boss’s master list no less than 
the primaries. Usually a target is sec- 
ondary only because it is more likely that 
lighter planes can get safely in and out 
or because a small force is considered 
sufficient to do the job. The same is true 
of running interference for other forma- 
tions—it’s an essential job in the first 
place, and in the second the diversionary 
target is on the list too. Eventually, why 
not now? 


The plain truth—and we're delighted 
to pass it on—is that every time you so 
much as fly over the bomb line you're 
carrying out schemes hatched by some of 
the very best minds in the world. Even 
though the objective may appear to be 
just a “‘dinky little bridge” it must be 
destroyed—at that moment it is as im- 
portant a target as Berlin, Tokyo, or 
Hitler. * 


“A dinky little bridge" south of Mandalay being treated for Jap trouble. This is 
Myitnge Bridge, frequently and successfully bombed by the Tenth Air Force. 
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i= boys call the system ‘“Wewak- 


ing.” It got that name from its first 
large-scale application, which resulted in 
the destruction of 206 parked Japanese 
airplanes on the airdromes at Boram and 
Wewak. 

Today the proof of its effectiveness is 
abundant. If anyone doubts it, let him 
study the Boram-Wewak record of August 
17. Let him consider the October 12 raid 
on Rabaul, where the Japs lost 177 air- 
planes. Or the records of Buna, Lae, 


12 “Pin the defenses down with forward-firing fifties and then finish off the job with delayed-action or parachute bombs." 


How 











By Col. Donald P. Hall 


COMMANDER OF AN ATTACK Group 


Salamaua, Hansa Bay, Cape Gloucester 
and Gasmata. 

Wewaking is a medium or light bomber 
assault on an enemy airdrome which— 
given the element of surprise—destroys 
aircraft on the ground before they can get 
into the air. Briefly, the system is to come 
in low, spread out into a line abreast for- 
mation, pin the defenses down with for- 
ward-firing fifties and then finish off the 
job with delayed-action or parachute 
bombs. 


eo ogee: “Seeman omnes ge coe 


STRAFE-BOMBING PAYS 
Wrecles 


ENEMY AIRDROMES 


It sounds easy. And if the circum- 
stances are right, it’s a cinch. But it takes 
planning, long and tedious planning. It 
takes good reconnaissance. There can be 
no guessing about the photo interpreta- 
tion. It takes split-second timing. And it 
takes daring execution. 

This is not intended to start an argu- 
ment with the devotees of any other type 
of operation. Low-level bombing assaults 
will not take the place of high-level 
bombing. One com- (Continued on Page 15) 
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“Up and over he pulled, skipping his thousand-pounder into the merchantman's vulnerable 


How * 


The following article was written for AIR 
FORCE by special request.—The Editor. 


OR three consecutive nights, lights had 
fk burned ceaselessly in Headquarters 
House. 

For 72 tense hours, tactical leaders of 
the 5th Air Force had stood constantly 
alert in the New Guinea air war room 
waiting for a break in the thunderheads 
that swirled over New Britain. 

The reports from a half-dozen weather 
reconnaissance craft were all negative; 
storms towered 40,000 feet above Kiri- 
wina Island, fighter jumping-off point on 
the long air highway to the target; the 
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By Lee Van Atta 


INS War CORRESPONDENT 


immediate objective was obscured by 
clouds; ist Air Task Force reported 
clinging ground fogs over all take-off 
strips. 

The concern in the expressions of Maj. 
Gen. Ennis C. Whitehead, deputy com- 
mander of the Sth Air Force and tactical 
commander of the Northeastern Sector, 
and his chief of staff, Col. Merian C. 
Cooper, changed to worried frowns. 

For they knew better than anyone ex- 
cept General Douglas MacArthur and 
Admiral William F. Halsey, that unless 
the Fifth was able to strike on the mor- 
row, the position of the U. S. naval and 
marine forces landing on Bougainville 


bam 


JAP SHIPPING 


Island would be rendered precarious in 
the extreme. 

The vigil continued; intelligence offi- 
cers brought more word of the vital need; 
weather officers told of the impossibility. 

Then, as the night of Monday, Novem- 
ber 1, gave way to the cloud-scudded 
dawn of Tuesday, the first optimistic in- 
formation began to arrive; weather, mir- 
aculously, was clearing on all fronts; favor- 
able conditions could be anticipated. 

Swiftly, Whitehead flashed the broad 
attack directive to Brig. Gen. Frederick 
H. Smith, Jr., commander of the 1st Air 
Task Force and directly responsible for 
tactical operations: 
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UTILIZING MITCHELL ATTACK 
BOMBERS AND LIGHTNING FIGHT- 
ERS, STRIKE JAPANESE SHIPPING 
IN SIMPSON HARBOR AT RABAUL 
FROM MASTHEAD ALTITUDES US- 
ING THOUSAND POUND BOMBS. 

With take-off time hinging only on 
weather, one of the most daring missions 
in the history of air warfare was ready to 
be launched. 


Concetvep by Lieut. Gen. George C. 
Kenney, commander of the Fifth, nearly 
eight months ago, perfected through 
hours of study and discussion by nearly 
every senior officer in the Southwest 
Pacific air command, and rehearsed to 
assure precision execution, the attack 
against Rabaul was destined to be the de- 
cisive point in the battle of the South 
‘Pacific as well as the final test for a new 
technique in sky battle. 

The odds were all too apparent; the 
terrain was in itself a handicap to attack 
bombardment; American airmen were 
striking a target similar to Pearl Harbor 
without the tactical surprise favoring the 
Japanese; enemy fighter strength at 
Rabaul exceeded in numbers the whole 
American invading force; anti-aircraft, 
from both ships and shore, was calculated 
to be the greatest concentration of defen- 
sive power yet assembled against any 
American striking formations. 

The credit ledger said three things: 
careful planning, trained and courageous 
pilots, forward firepower. 

As swiftly as he had received his own 
directive, General Smith summoned the 
group and squadron commanders respon- 
sible for the annihilation of Rabaul as a 
major merchant marine and warship base: 

Maj. John P. Henebry, veteran of 


eighty attack bomber missions, leader of 
the strike-shipping-force; 

Capt. Richard H. Ellis, deputy leader 
of the shipping echelons; 

Maj. Benjamin Fridge, leader of the 
B-25 formations assigned to neutralize 
short anti-aircraft by strafing fire, bombs 
and smoke; 

Capt. Gerald Johnson and Capt. Rich- 
ard Bong, co-leaders of the P-38 covering 
force. 

They re-read the field order and heard 
last-minute intelligence reports from Capt. 
Robert R. Herring, A-2 for General 
Smith, and rehearsed again the complex 
communications plan. 

By 0530 the conference was over; by 
0615 all Mitchells had been preflighted 
and pilots and crews were on ten-minute 
readiness. 

The morning passed slowly—first 0800 
then 0900 and 1000—still no break. 

About 1050, telephones in alert huts 
clamored insistently: Take off in ten 
minutes, on course in forty. 


Wihtu a crescendo that sent cockatoos 
screaming from their jungle perches, a 
dozen airdromes and 200 airplanes roared 
to life. 

Every airplane assigned to that mission 
cleared the widespread runways; within 
seconds the whole sky seemed filled with 
fighters and bombers. 

They were in echelons, strung thou- 
sands of yards across the sky, as rapidly 
as flights could assemble and flights be- 
come squadrons and squadrons become 
groups. 

By noon, New Guinea could no longer 
be seen. 

At maximum cruising speed, hugging 
close to the shark-infested Solomon Sea, 





and with P-38s a bare 300 feet above, the 
B-25s sped toward Rabaul. 

In the bomb bays of those formations 
were 172,000 pounds of high explosives; 
in the forward turrets were tens of thou- 
sands of rounds of .50 caliber ammuni- 
tion. 

Two hours later, the assembly point in 
St. George’s Channel, midway eet 
New Britain and New Ireland, was 
reached ; the flights went into battle eche- 
lons. 

Ahead by perhaps ninety seconds were 
the anti-aircraft silencers—Mitchells; on 
our right, great splashes told us the Light- 
nings were dropping their belly tanks and 
were ready for trouble; behind us more 
squadrons hurried into combat echelons. 

Suddenly the action began. Two Jap- 
anese destroyers in mid-channel, believed 
to be spotting ships, opened fire at us 
with five-inch gun salvos. 

From New Ireland’s shore, even as the 
warships turned and gave ludicrous chase, 
still firing heavily, came great gusts of 
anti-aircraft; overhead, the P-38s were al- 
ready embroiled in combat with endless 
waves of Zeros. 

We passed the mouth of Simpson Har- 
bor and Blanche Bay, swung parallel to 
the Mother and Daughter Volcanoes, 
belching fiery missiles from a hundred 
flak batteries, sought and gained altitude, 
and began our run toward the target. 

A thousand .50 caliber machine guns 
chattered toward shore and ship as we 
raked over the narrow, rugged pass be- 
tween the Mother and Daughter and 
clearly saw the enemy, almost awithin 
handshaking distance, firing at us. 

Simpson Harbor, in that quick look we 
had before we dove down at a 60-degree 
angle to begin Oouf (Continued on Page 64) 


"The attack against Rabaul was destined to be the decisive point in the battle of 
the South Pacific as well as the final test for a new technique in sky battle." 
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HOW IT WRECKS 
ENEMY AIRDROMES 


(Continued from Page 12) 


plements and gives effect to the other. 
Both were involved in the successes at 
Wewak and Rabaul. They do, and must, 
work in partnership. There are missions 
which can be accomplished only by alti- 
tude bombing. There are missions in 
which a combination of low bombing and 
strafing is the only effective operation. 

Why do I believe in the low-level 
bombing-strafing assault? There are eight 
important reasons: 

(1) The element of surprise places the 
enemy at a great disadvantage. 

(2) Bombing is more accurate at low 
levels. 

(3) Great destruction by firepower of 
forward guns can be accomplished. 

(4) It has defensive advantages. Fly- 
ing at minimum altitude makes it im- 
possible for enemy aircraft to attack from 
beneath the formation; frontal firepower 
discourages head-on attacks. 

(5) It eliminates guesswork about 
your target. You see exactly what you are 
after and you get it at close range. Too, 
results of the attack can be observed more 
closely and more accurate assessments of 
destruction made. 

(6) Low oblique photography is better 
than high altitude photography in estab- 
lishing the location and disposition of 
enemy defenses, supplies and personnel. 

(7) It defeats the enemy's camouflage 
attempts. 

(8) Hits by heavy defense guns are neg- 
ligible. Even machine guns have trouble 
tracking low-flying planes, and not many 
Japs have the courage to keep shooting. 


Tue Buna raid of September 12, 1942, 
gave the system its first real recognition. 
Of 22 Jap fighters on the Buna runway, 
we destroyed seventeen, making five 
passes at the airdrome. We went over the 
first time in formation, then broke up and 
took assigned targets. The last time we 
passed over, there was no opposition. We 
didn’t lose a plane. 

That mission convinced us. Since then, 
we have equipped the B-25 with eight 
forward-firing fifties, and its performance 
has been magnificent. We have improved 
on the system itself, learning by our mis- 
takes. How it works is best told by a 
narrative account of the two airdrome 
missions which I consider outstanding: 
Boram-Wewak of August 17 and Rabaul 
of October 12. 

For Boram and Wewak, we _ had 
planned for months. It is General Ken- 
ney’s policy to wait until the target is 
juicy. We waited. Reconnaissance re- 
ported finally that both airdromes were 
crowded to overflowing, and the raid was 
ordered. 

On the night of August 16, the heavies 
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"Along the runway, parked airplanes started burning. 


struck. They did a fine job of weakening 
the targets for what was to come next 
day. We took off early on August 17 fly- 
ing B-25s, each equipped with forward- 
firing .50 calibers, each carrying a load of 
parafragmentation bombs. There were 
four in each crew—pilot, co-pilot, radio 
gunner and upper turret gunner. In addi- 
tion, the lead ship, which was mine, had 
a navigator. 

At an appointed spot, the bomber for- 
mation assembled and continued to a 
rendezvous point in the Owen Stanley 
mountains, where we picked up our P-38 
escort. The distance to the target and 
back was great, one of the longest mis- 
sions ever undertaken by P-38s. 

The plan was for my squadron and 
Maj. J. A. Downs’ to strike Boram. The 
squadron headed by Capt. Phil Hawkins 
would skirt Boram and hit Wewak. 
Then Major Downs’ and mine, after leav- 
ing Boram, would follow in and strike 
Wewak. 

When we were a few minutes short of 
the target, we dropped to treetop level. 
At that point I dropped my turret tank. 
Looking back, I saw several other tanks 
fall. Flying in  three-ship elements, 
stacked slightly up, we followed the 
Markham valley, keeping behind a ridge 
which rose about 800 feet on the island 
side of Boram airdrome. 

We changed to offensive formation— 
line abreast. I kept expecting trouble. It 
was too much to ask, it seemed at the 
time, that we would catch the Japs com- 
pletely off guard. Yet that is precisely what 
happened. We moved in unmolested. 

My squadron and Major Downs’ eased 
over the ridge and headed for the Boram 
drome, which now was in sight. When 
we squared away for the run, our forma- 
tion stretched out all the way from the 
beach on the right to the supply areas on 





Parafrags floated down like snowballs.” 


the left. Ahead, the scene was peaceful. 
Even then nobody on the airdrome 
seemed aware of our presence. 

We crossed and recrossed a winding 
road leading to the airdrome. Several 
vehicles were moseying along. We let 
them have it and they stopped as if para- 
lyzed. One turned over in the ditch. 


Jap soldiers were swimming in the 
surf, the men in my wing ships reported 
afterwards. Many were lolling on the 
beach, some wearing brightly colored 
robes. A few were playing medicine ball. 
Our fifties blazed away at them. Some 
ran. Some fell. I guess we'll never know 
how many of them got up again under 
their own power. 

Before we were within effective range, 
we threw in a few shots to make them 
duck. We waited a few seconds, and then 
cut loose again. A Betty bomber blew 
up on the runway. From then on we heid 
our gun switches down, raking plane 
after plane. 

My heart leaped with joy at the sight 
of that airdrome. When reconnaissance 
men reported that it was crowded, they 
understated the case. Jap airplanes were 
lined wing-tip to wing-tip the whole 
length of the runway. Four fighters were 
taxiing leisurely. Several fuel trucks were 
peer alongside airplanes. Crews were 

usy. In the revetment area, a few air- 
planes were being loaded with bombs. 

The surprise was complete. Not an 
AA gun was fired. Not a plane got off 
the ground to intercept us. A fellow 
dreams of situations like that, but never 
expects to see one. Japs scattered. They 
seemed to dart to and fro with no particu- 
lar destination in mind. The scene was 
one of confusion and helplessness. 

We attacked at a slight angle instead 
of directly down the line of the runway. 
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This serves to give more effective concen- 
tration and control to the gunfire, and 
also assures every ship in the formation a 
chance to shoot. 

My co-pilot, Maj. Dave Conley, served 
as bombardier. He had opened the bomb 
doors as we moved into line. Now, as we 
passed over the airdrome, he got set, put 
his hand on the toggle switch, and waited. 
He let go clusters of three, one after an- 
other. He looked back. Afterwards, he 
told me that those parachutes drifting 
lazily down from our formation looked 
like a cloud of snowballs. 

As we cleared Boram, we pulled up 
slightly and turned left to get lined up 
for Wewak. It soon became apparent that 
Captain Hawkins’ squadron had done a 
good job, and that Wewak would be a 
setup for our fifties. Fires were blazing 
here and there. Japs were running about, 
apparently looking for cover but too con- 
fused to find it. A few machine guns on 
the ground were firing wildly. 

We had no bombs left, but we blazed 
away with our fifties. We had a choice 
of targets. The formation separated a bit 
to permit better selection. As we left, we 
finished off several gun emplacements on 
the far end of the drome. 

The P-38s gave us beautiful cover, as 
always. Knowing that they were above 
us, we could concentrate on our job. 

We turned then and flew back behind 
the ridge, lifting now and then for a look 
at the two dromes. Fires were blazing 
everywhere, and broken, twisted planes 
lined both sides of the runways. The 
Boram” drome looked like two burning 
powder trains. We hadn’t lost a plane. 


Back at our base, I reported to Maj. 
Gen. Ennis C. Whitehead, commander of 
the Sth Air Force advanced echelon, that 
I thought we had destroyed seventy air- 
planes at Boram and forty or fifty at 
Wewak. I remember thinking at that 
time that such numbers probably sounded 
like a flight of fancy. Actually, the photo- 
graphs, which were developed immedi- 
ately, showed that my guess was far too 
low. The number was 206. And that 
wasn’t all. The photos revealed supply 
areas, and priceless information on what 
we had hit and what we had missed. 
General Whitehead said we would give 
them no rest, and ordered another mis- 
sion for the next day. 

Again we took off early in the morn- 
ing loaded with delayed-action bombs. 
Our targets would be supplies protected 
by wooded fastnesses which parafrags 
would not penetrate. This time the 
heavies struck a few minutes before we 
did, and when we arrived we found fires 
on both airdromes and in the town of 
Wewak. We attacked in a driving rain. 

We didn’t expect to surprise the Japs 
again, and we didn’t. They were waiting 
for us, and several Nip fighters broke 
into our formation as we approached. We 
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scrapped it out with them, shot down a 
number of fighters and lost one B-25. 
Several of our ships were damaged. 

But we accomplished what we had set 
out to do. We battered the supply areas 
with our fifties and our bombs. Maj. John 
Henebry’s flight worked on shipping in 
the harbor; a Jap tanker was left blazing. 
The photographs showed that three am- 
munition dumps had been blown up and 
an oil fire started. 

The outstanding success was the first 
day's when we had two important ele- 
ments on our side—surprise and weather. 
The importance of surprise cannot be 
overstated. Catch them off guard and 
they are helpless. Let them know you 
are coming, and you've got to fight them 
in the air. 

Now for Rabaul. 

On this mission, unlike Boram-Wewak, 
the heavies struck shipping a few minutes 
after we left. We planned it this way, be- 











cause we must avoid establishing a pat- 
tern or time-table for such raids. Also, it 
is undeniable that the element of surprise 
is more important to us than to the alti- 
tude bombers. And the second Wewak 
attack proved that when the heavies tip 
our hand by striking just ahead of us, the 
Japs will be in the air and waiting for 
us when we reach the target. 

Our group headed toward Rapopo air- 
drome, the other two groups continuing 
up the Warangoi River to attack Vuna- 
kanau airdrome. Beaufighters hit Tobera 
airdrome, between Rapopo and Vuna- 
kanau. 

Pulling up to get over the ridges sur- 
rounding the targets, we could see col- 
umns of dust from the dromes. It was 
apparent that the enemy had not been 
caught completely off guard. We esti- 
mated later that the notice had been 
about three minutes. As results proved, 
three minutes’ time is not enough warn- 





ing for adequate defense. Several Jap 
airplanes were taking off, and four or 
five were in the air, low and climbing. 
We tightened our formation. A Sally 
broke through our formation in attempt- 
ing to clear the drome, and we gave him 
a burst. He made no effort to fire or to 
turn. He went down. 

Three more Nip planes headed into 
us. We fired and so did the P-38s. All 
three crashed. Another started through us 
directly in line with my ship. I opened 
up on him. His right wing exploded, 
and he dove into the ground. One ship 
ground-looped trying to take off. 


ABLE now to get down to the business 
we came for, I surveyed the drome. A 
number of bombers were lined up on the 
sides of the runway—sixteen on one side 
and fifteen on the other, the photographs 
showed later—and additional planes were 
parked in dispersal areas in a nearby 
cocoanut grove. 

Because of the terrain, we couldn’t get 
down very low before reaching the drome, 
but we quickly dropped and before we 
cleared the drome we were extremely low. 
We went over in three waves, each in the 
usual line abreast formation. The first 
squadron attacked along the longitudinal 
axis, the second at an angle to the left, 
and the third at an angle to the right. 

There was not the helpless confusion 
on the airdrome that we found on the 
first Wewak mission, but our fire was 
none the less effective. Ack-ack bothered 
us some, but we soon discovered that it 
was pretty wild. From the direction of 
the beach we could see tracers coming at 
us, but with a little right rudder we 
were able to fire into the gun pits at the 
crouching Japs. The guns were silenced. 

Along the runway, parked airplanes 
started burning. Parafrags floated down. 
Two trucks turned into the far end of 
the runway. They stopped suddenly, as if 
the drivers had just become aware of 
what was going on, and several Japs 
jumped out and scampered off toward the 
woods. As we passed that point, we pep- 
pered their hiding place; we couldn’t see 
well enough to assess the results. 

We continued out to sea until we were 
outside the range of shore batteries, then 
turned to the right and headed home 
over the St. George Channel route. Just 
to put a finishing touch on the mission, 
we damaged two Jap barges which we 
sighted directly on our home course. 

It developed later that our ships had 
been heavily attacked at Vunakanau and 
one B-25 was lost. But they had de- 
stroyed 48 Jap planes, most of them on 
the ground. At Tobera airdrome the 
Beaufighters destroyed a number of enemy 
planes and lost one ship. 

Then the heavies came over, leaving 
more damage behind them. All told, we 
accounted for 177 Jap planes. Indeed, as 
the boys said, ““We-waked Rabaul.” + 
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FILMING THE AIR WAR 


AAF Motion Picture Service DETACHMENT 


N excellent panorama of the war in 

the air is to be had from a seat in a 
small projection room in New York City 
where AAF combat films are shown. A 
man can serve on only one front at a 
given time, whereas a single screening 
may bring together material from every 
one of the air forces currently operating 
in active theatres. For sheer scope and 
variety you can’t beat 600,000 feet of stuff 
like this, the equivalent of 111 hours of 
looking and listening. That is the ap- 
proximate yearly run-off at the offices of 
the AAF Motion Picture Service Detach- 
ment. 

Not all combat film is about combat. 
Somewhat less than half of it is. The re- 
mainder includes technical footage— 
modifications in aircraft, medical pro- 
cedures, weather forecasting, forward air- 


How the AAF gets motion 
pictures to study its world- 
wide combat operations. 


port construction, and other supporting 
activities. And then there is a mass of 
what might broadly be called newsreel 
material, which may be anything from a 
USO show in Egypt, featuring Bob Hope 
and Frances Langford, to a conscientious 
description of military funerals and graves 
registration in the New Hebrides. It is 
all combat film as long as it is shot in or 
near a combat area. 

The organization which shoots, edits 
and releases this type of film was acti- 
vated under a directive of 10 November 
1942, which ordered the formation of 
combat camera units attached to air forces 
in active theatres for covering their opera- 





tions in motion and still pictures. The 
Motion Picture Service Detachment, a 
component of the Technica! Services Di- 
vision, is charged with carrying out the 
functions of this directive. At the present 
time it has combat camera units with the 
Sth, 8th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th 
Air Forces. 

The camera units expose original nega- 
tive according to their opportunities and 
best judgment, and ship it back to the 
States by air express. The bulk of this 
footage is standard 35mm _ black and 
white, but a considerable volume of 
16mm color film also comes through. At 
Headquarters each incoming shipment is 
given a subject number, sent to a labora- 
tory for developing and printing, and 
screened for the staff. Brief reports on 
content and photography are cabled or 


Underneath a tent which shades the cameras from the hot Pacific sun, Capt. E, E. Bergholz and 
Maj. Frank Lloyd of the 13th Combat Camera Unit grind away on a film at Munda, New Georgia. 
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Allied ship hit by German dive bombers, burns fiercely in Salerno harbor (above). The motion picture cameraman, 
by “panning” the harbor, was able to record the huge scale of the landing operation. Backing up the Salerno 
landing, engineers built a landing field in Italy in 24 hours. A Combat Camera Unit kept its cameras rolling 
during most of the operation, recording construction technique. The frame below shows the first plane to take off. 
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airmailed to the originating units. Se- 
lected portions of each week’s incoming 
footage are assembled in rough cut, with 
sone as a film digest for the informa- 
tion of members of the General Staff, the 
Air Staff, and AAF departments in Wash- 
ington. This is a fast, impromptu service 
for busy executives, without any movie 
folderol or editorializing. 

At the same time that the weekly 
digests are being made, film reports in- 
tended for a larger audience are in proc- 
ess of editing. These reports are usually 
supplied with a sound-track commentary 
based on information secured from A-2 
and other sources. Often animated se- 
quences, such as tactical charts and maps, 
are added. Completed reports are shipped 
to the combat camera units and to key 
Army organizations in the United States, 
such as the Training Command, training 
centers, the four continental air forces, the 
Air Intelligence School, and the Com- 
mand and General Staff School. Other 


outlets for combat camera footage, not in 
report form, are newsreels (through the 
War Department Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions), industrial incentive films shown at 
manufacturing plants, historical records of 
the AAF, and numerous Army and gov- 
ernment agencies which make special-pur- 
pose films. 

One never knows what the day’s 
screening will bring. A subject of the 
greatest potential value to the AAF may 
be ruined by bad photography. Almost 
always it is something that can never be 
shot again. But often no one is at fault. 
What looks like underexposure may be 
emulsion deterioration under tropical 
conditions, or fading of the image be- 
cause the exposed film could not be got 
to a laboratory in time. Or the photog- 
rapher, perfectly aware that his light was 
inadequate, may have shot anyway, hop- 
ing against hope that something usable 
would get on the film. 

Picture content is just as uncertain as 


photographic quality. Yet, in the midst of 
a mass of indistinguishable or trivial ma- 
terial, at any moment the screen may light 
up with a sequence so clear, informative 
and vital that it is a sufficient compensa- 
tion for all the wasted time and effort 
that preceded it. 

Under wartime pressure an approach to 
the efficiency of the news-gathering serv- 
ices is possible and steps to achieve it are 
well under way. The principal lag at the 
present time is in technical and opera- 
tional films. A recent survey shows the 
following distribution of subjects sent in 
by combat camera units: 


I. Strategic and tactical.... 44.6% 
II. Technical and semi-techni- 
OB Schoo keeie ch 21.8% 
III. Entertainment, ceremonial, 
spectacular, and atmos- 
ee ne eens 33.6% 


“One foot of technical information,” it 
has been remarked, “is worth a hundred 
take-offs, landings, parades, and cita- 


A Japanese cargo ship goes down off the southern coast of New Britain, coughing up smoke and debris. American 
bombers spotted the ship on its way to deliver supplies to Nip troops, and an alert cameraman got this striking picture. 
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tions.” Yet, by the above analysis, the 
number of Class III subjects, consisting of 
desirable but largely unessential material, 
is seen to be considerably greater than the 
vital Class II subjects on which the stra- 
tegic and tactical functioning of the AAF 
largely depend. Moreover, the content of 
technical combat films is the least satisfac- 
tory of all combat film subjects. 

This would indicate that as far as films 
are concerned the hard-won knowledge 
and experience of the men in the field 
are not reaching the rest of the AAF in 
sufficient measure. The importance of this 
deficiency may be gauged by a glance at 
the materiel manufacturing industries, 
which have a parallel problem. 

The best designed military airplane, 
thoroughly flight-tested and with all the 
bugs apparently ironed out, must still be 
proved in combat. It is only in a hostile 
environment that its real fighting char- 
acteristics are revealed. Its further im- 
provement then calls for the closest col- 
laboration between front line flyers and 
ground crews and the designers and pro- 
duction men back at the factory. As 
sizable numbers of a model are sent into 
combat, the center of gravity of technical 
know-how automatically shifts in the di- 
rection of the fighting fronts. A produc- 
tion organization which failed to recog- 
nize and move with this shift would not 
last long. 

This is not so well understood in rela- 
tion to military films, but the situation is 
essentially the same. The function of mili- 
tary movies differs for an army which is 
preparing for combat, an army which is 
in a state of limited combat, and an army 
which has reached the stage of total com- 
bat. As this culminating stage is ap- 
proached, technical combat films assume a 
role of paramount importance. The same 
shift of the center of gravity occurs in 
film production as in aircraft production, 
and for the same technological reasons. 

The obvious danger is that administra- 
tive measures will lag behind military de- 
velopments. At best, the difficulties of 
administration and planning in military 
film production are very great. AAF 
technical and training films, in particular, 
cover a vast range of activities, subject to 
many changes. The first requirement is 
order. Order calls for classification. So 
we try to differentiate between training 
films and combat films; for example: we 
say to one organization, training films 


Top—A B-I7 over Bremen, fatally damaged 
by German anti-aircraft, was caught by a pho- 
tographer who shot this picture out of the side 
window of an accompanying B-I7. 
Center—USO shows in overseas theatres are 
also covered by the Units. Here Bob Hope, 
Frances Langford, and Tony Romero cut up for 
the boys in North Africa. Frances’ bare mid- 
riff stole the show. 

Bottom—Ap A-20 swooped within 60 feet of 
the ground to get this shot of smashed enemy 
planes at Lae, New Guinea. Medium bombers 
and Zeros shown wete among more than 50 Jap 
planes destroyed in the raid. 
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are your responsibility, and to another, 
combat films are yours. This is all well 
enough, but only on one condition—we 
must never forget that sound organization 
cannot lose sight of technological realities. 
| We cannot, by any static act of classifica- 
| tion and division, prevent the shift of the 
center of gravity of operational knowl- 
edge from the zone of the interior to the 
combat areas, and that shift must be re- 
flected in film production. The only 
choice of the administrators is between 
seizing an opportunity and neglecting it 
—and the cost of neglect is loss of men 
and materiel for lack of the information 
and training which overseas technical 
films can give. 

The answer in this case is largely a 
matter of bridging existing gaps in organ- 
ization. First, there must be close and 
continuous contact between the technical 
and training departments of the AAF and 
the Motion Picture Service Detachment. 
The second step is to pass this material 
on, in film outline form, to the combat 
camera units and, where necessary, to at- 
tach to the units writer-directors capable 
of shooting technical material to the best 
advantage. The third need is for liaison 
in reverse, between the Motion Picture 
Service Detachment personnel responsible 
for editing incoming material, and the 
Air Force departments charged with ap- 
proving technical reports in their respec- 
tive fields. Finally, the combat camera 
units should be encouraged to initiate 
technical projects. themselves to a greater 
extent. Even when a job is being done in 
the wrong way, filming it may be valu- 
able, in that the picture acquaints Head- 
quarters with the situation and may sug- 
gest a better solution. When the wrong 
procedure is adopted in the field, it is 
usually because the approved procedure is 
not the right answer either. 

The soldier, whether on the ground or 
in the air, learns chiefly by experience, 
but films can prepare him to learn faster 
and better. The value of military educa- 
tional films can hardly be overestimated, 
but they must be the right kind of films 
—simple, realistic, direct, sound in doc- 
trine and orientation. It is the determina- 
tion of the Technical Services Division, 
the Motion Picture Service Detachment, 
and the combat camera units to produce 
films of that character, more and more of 
them, and as fast as is humanly pos- 


sible. x 





Top—The camera crews try to cover every 
phase of Air Force activity. A motion picture 
camera, set up in the operating room of the Ist 
Evacuation Hospital at Oro Bay, recorded an 
entire operation on a wounded gunner. 
Center—An air alert has just sounded at Nad- 
zab, New Guinea. American soldiers in a jeep 
and a native scurry from attacking Jap planes. 
Bottom—A Combat Camera photographer in 
Naples got this Fourth of July effect when he 
photographed intense Allied arti-aircraft fire 
blazing away at German night raiders. The 
i bright streaks of light at the right were caused 
by flares dropped by the enemy planes. 
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: ere Sct. Douc Laat didn’t learn 
to be a gunner, a flight engineer or a 
pilot the academic way. But in one day 
he proved he could serve as all three— 
and it paid off. 

Take-off time for his plane, “Old 26,” 
of the Flying Cobra squadron, was the 
morning of November 11—Armistice 
Day. Sergeant Labat was flight engineer 
of this B-24 crew. He had taken over 
the top gunner’s spot when his outfit got 
its new Liberator with the nose turret 
position. 

Target for the day was He-ho air- 
drome, deep in Jap-held Burma. Photo 
recon pictures showed Zeros at He-ho, 
lots of them; every man looked at the 
pictures the = before. Labat looked 
at them too. He knew and every other 
crew member knew the bombers were go- 
ing to be intercepted. 

Take-off was routine, with Sergeant 
Labat on the flight deck behind pilot 
Lieut. Ben Graves and co-pilot Lieut. Cy 
Kurth. Because they were to fly number 
three position in the first element of the 
squadron, Graves and Kurth swapped 
seats as they headed -toward Burma 
through some scattered clouds, flying for- 
mation that tightened up as the planes 
neared their target several hours later. 

At 16,000 feet they went in on their 
bombing runs, hindered only by cloud 
fluffs below. At 1137 the bombardier 
sang out that welcome cry, ‘Bombs away” 
—and the Japs struck. Sixteen Zeros dove 
out of a blinding sun. 

Sergeant Labat, gunner, was tracking 
one of the Nips as it swung out for its 
attack on “Old 26” when Graves called 
out a Zero coming in af one o'clock. But 
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By 
Capt. Robert V. Guelich 


Air Force Staff Correspondent 


it was too late. Cannon shells ripped 
through the bomber, one exploding in 
the auxiliary wing tank with a burst of 
flaming gasoline. 

The other Nip was still in Labat’s 
sights, but he was so intent on hitting 
him that he wasn’t using his sights; a 
short burst from his twin fifties showed 
the Jap was almost in range as he came 
boring in for a frontal atttack. 


“IT opENED up and poured a long burst 
that seemed like 600, but probably was 
60, rounds into the Jap. Our nose turret 
wasn't firing at the Zero; I wondered 
why. (Staff Sgt. William Burtch was killed 
by the first Zero as he, like Labat, was 
tracking the second Jap plane.) My guns 
were so hot the turret cut out; I hit the 
reset button and threw more lead at him 
as he kept coming in at our nose until I 
was sure he was going to pull one of 
those ‘For the Emperor’ tricks and ram 
us. 

“The terrific crash of an explosive 
shell, flying glass and debris around my 
legs, the rush of cold air, and a burst of 
flame from the Jap as some of my shells 
exploded his gas tanks—all happened 
simultaneously. When it seemed too late, 
the Zero pulled up just enough to miss 
us, hurtling over my guns like a Roman 
candle on the Fourth of July. 

“I knew we were hit bad now; our 
wing still was burning. Before I could 
get out of my turret to see what had 
happened, the right wing dropped and 
we slid off in a skidding dive underneath 
the other planes in our formation. Then 
I couldn’t get out of my turret because 
the negative ‘G’ had me plastered against 
the top. By reaching down to the am- 
munition boxes, I finally managed to pull 
myself down out of the dome as our radio 
command set was screeching ‘Bail out, 
bail out before it’s too late . . . bail out, 
you don’t have a chance, bail out.’ 

“I never had thought much about hit- 
ting the silk before and I didn’t have 
time to think about it then for something 
was wrong in the cockpit and I had to 
know what it was. It was bad. Blood 
was splattered over everything, and maps 
and papers were flying around in the blast 
of air coming through a shell hole in the 
windshield. Kurth was slumped forward 


and 
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Sgt. William G. Mors 


China-Burma-India Theatre 


over the stick, Graves was wavering in his 
seat, and we were dropping fast.” 

As the sergeant, who had just shot 
down his first Zero in 256 hours of com- 
bat flying, leaned over to get Kurth off 
the controls, Graves pleaded, “For God's 
sake, get him out of there.” 

Labat unbuckled Kurth from his chute 
and dragged him out of the seat. It didn’t 
take a second glance to see what had hap- 
pened. A 20 mm shell had pierced the 
windshield and exploded in Cy’s face; he 
was dead—the quick and easy way. 

Sergeant Labat, pilot, clambered into 
the empty seat, captured the loose con- 
trols and gradually dragged the diving 
Liberator out of its plunge. Graves, suf- 
fering from shrapnel wounds and shock 
from the shell explosion within a few 
feet from his head, still clung to con- 
sciousness and the controls. The plane 
responded and leveled off at 8,000 feet, 
still over enemy territory but far out of 
formation. 


Tue wing fire had put itself out—the 
self-sealing fuel tank, apparently having 
sealed off the gasoline after the first 
splattering from the explosive shell. The 
plane was riddled, for two Zeros had 
followed ‘Old 26” most of the way down 
peppering it with shells. Both waist gun- 
ners watched bullets pierce the fuselage 
where they had been a fraction of a sec- 
ond before as they were tossed about by 
the falling plane, but they ducked them 
all; their numbers hadn’t come up yet. 
The hydraulic system was perforated 
in half a dozen places and the prop gov- 
ernor on No. 3 was frozen at 2300 rpm. 
But the plane still was flying and had 
made its way back into another squadron's 
formation for protection. Graves, though 
still fighting off unconsciousness, told 
Labat he could hold the plane so the 
pilot-gunner took over his turret again. 
Navigator Lieut. Grant Erwin had been 
calling out Zero clock positions from his 
dome in front of the cockpit but couldn’t 
get any responses on the interphone. He 
climbed up to the flight deck to investi- 
gate. When he saw Graves was wounded 
and flying by himself, he patched up his 
wounds with first aid bandages and then 
slid into the empty seat to help fly the 
plane. Although he wasn’t a pilot, he 
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An aircrew needs good pinch hitters 


when the going gets tough in combat. 


had picked up co-piloting time with the 
RCAF and with the USAAF after his 
transfer. 

No sooner had Erwin filled in on the 
controls than a Jap I-45 started coming 
in from twelve o'clock to finish off the 
crippled Liberator. Graves threw the ship 
into violent evasive maneuvers but gun- 
ner Labat held his guns on the Nip and 
drilled it with short bursts until the Jap 
finally slid off in a dive that was wit- 
nessed by other crews and scored as a 
probable. 

Despite the protection of two other 
ships that stayed with “Old 26” another 
Zero came in for a pass but the guns 
from all three planes played a tune on 
him. Without pressing his attack, the 
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Zero pulled away and headed for home. 
Still another Zero made a pass but the 
tail guns of one of the protecting ships 
scared him homeward too. 

Apparently away from the last of the 
Japs, Labat slipped out of his turret 
(Score: one Zero destroyed, one I-45 
probably destroyed, one Liberator and 
crew saved) and discovered that Lieuten- 
ant Erwin was helping fly the ship. He 
then checked the gas supply and found it 
adequate for the long haul back home. 

Bombardier Lieut. Cecil Day and Staff 
Sgt. Robert Block (radio operator and 
waist gunner) meantime were breaking 
through the glass of the jammed nose 
turret where they discovered Burtch dead, 
vith his guns pointed in the direction of 


Illustrated by Capt. RAYMOND CREEKMORE 


. Waist gunner 


the Zero he never got a shot at, for the 
first pass by the Jap from the sun had 
got him. His death grip on the inter- 
phone button had kept the system from 
operating. 

Staff Sgt. James McKernan in his belly 
turret had been doused by fluid from the 
ruptured hydraulic lines but had kept 
playing his guns to make the Japs think 
he still was in action, although he 
couldn’t see through his glass enclosure. 

After checking the gas, Labat relieved 
Erwin at the controls so he could return — 
to his navigating job. During the air 
battles, Erwin had mentally noted head- 
ings and speed and now was able to 
determine the location of the plane after 
the protecting ships pulled away in what 
was believed to be safe country. Lieu- 
tenant Day, who had been circulating 
through the ship bolstering the spirits 
of the rest of the crew, now took over 
the top turret position, although he was 
the bombardier. 


Beuinp the controls again, pilot Labat 
mentally projected the entire return trip. 
“I even pictured myself on the approach 
to our field and went to the extent of 
worrying whether I could clear the wires 
at the end of the field on landing, even 
to the point of foolishly thinking of fly- 
ing under them.” 

As Graves, still in a semi-conscious 
condition, continually made _ instinctive 
adjustments of the controls, Labat pa- 
tiently corrected them and eased the ship 
back on course. Although No. 3 prop 
had been a drag with its frozen governor, 
it was a help at cruising speed so it was 
not feathered. 

“Zero at five o'clock at 2,000 yards’ 
came barking over the interphone from 
Sergeant Block, jolting 
everyone from their reveries. A grim 
tenseness settled down on “Old 26,” for 


-the ship had been through a lot of hell 


already and another attack might be the 
last straw. A second Zero appeared and 
both started to follow the wounded ship. 
The crew sat and waited, a wait that was 
years, a wait that only was ended when 
Erwin told Labat to head for an emer- 
gency landing at a nearby field. When 
the plane nosed down for its approach 
to the field, the Zeros turned away. 
Then, on the downwind leg of the 
landing approach, Labat learned that the 
crew couldn’t get the landing gear 
cranked down. Turning the controls over 
to Erwin, with instructions not to go in 
for a landing until the gear was reported 
down, Labat struggled with the crank 
until he got both wheels down (the nose 
wheel had dropped down OK) but one 
wouldn’t lock into position. The plane 
was on its final approach, hardly fifteen 
feet above some sailing ships, before the 
wheel finally clicked into place. 
Swinging back to the flight deck the 
sergeant, who had been nursing the ship 
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We don’t know, young lady—but we agree 


with you that it’s time for him 

to pass on that copy of AIR FORCE. 
How about it, soldier? Do you 

share your copy of the service journal 
with the other men of your unit? 
Don’t hog your copy; don’t mail it 
home; don’t keep it for your 


personal file. 


all the way back, saw a dike looming up 
ahead of the plane—too high to clear. 
All he could do, as Graves was shooting 
the landing was talk into his ear. ‘Haul 
back, haul back, haul back . ..” The 
big plane did ease up a bit but the wheels 
dug into the dike and before anyone could 
catch another breath, Graves had recov- 
ered and set the ship down perfectly on 
the runway. 

With only 800 pounds hydraulic pres- 
sure remaining, Labat again resorted to 
repetition as he warned Erwin and 
Graves to keep their feet on the brakes, 
not to let up for an instant, for there 
was only one application of brakes left in 


“Old 26.” 


Tue brakes were held and as the bat- 
tered ship rolled to a stop Graves, who 
had been flying on spirit and instinct all 
the way, passed out completely. Ambu- 
lance and crash truck came to a wailing 
stop as Labat and Erwin carried their 
wounded pilot out. Coming to momen- 
tarily, Graves’ only question was, “How 
is Cy?” then he lapsed into unconscious- 
ness again and was hospitalized. 

“Old 26” got back because it had more 
than a one-man crew, but the men who 
saved the ship were the ones who could 
pinch-hit for other teammates in a tight 
spot. 

Labat shot down the Nips as a gunner, 
he pulled the plane out of its dive and 
flew it most of the way back to base as 
a pilot, he kept his ship in the air and 
then got it safely down on the ground as 
flight engineer. He was a one-man crew 
himself. 

Navigator Erwin successfully pinch-hit 
as co-pilot, sticking with his courageous 
pilot through the perilous landing. Bom- 
bardier Day pinch-hit as a turret gunner, 
after dropping his eggs squarely on the 
He-ho airdrome, and still was at battle 
station as his plane hit the runway. 

Said Tech. Sgt. Doug Labat, ‘Those 
crewmates of mine really deserve a lot of 
credit; they kept calm when most guys 
would have fallen apart. They did a won- 
derful job in bringing us back home.” 

Lieutenants Erwin and Day tell another 
story, however, and the hero of their ac- 
count is Doug Labat—flight engineer, 
gunner, pilot—who practically carried 
riddled and battered “Old 26” of the 
Flying Cobras back from its mission over 
Burma. + 
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GUIDES ALONG THE ICY AIRWAYS 


Life is cold and rugged for 
our communications men who 
literally talk the planes across 
the North Atlantic routes. 


Te North Atlantic Route, along the 
great circle from Newfoundland to 
England, is now the most travelled oceanic 
airway in the world. 

Thousands of big and medium bomb- 
ers and even a few fighter planes have 
made the trip one-way, from the factories 
and training fields of the United States 
to the bomber bases of England. In ad- 
dition, there are some thirty big trans- 
ports running a regular shuttle service 
between Britain and America. They carry 
passengers, mail and freight—men on 
vital military or diplomatic missions, mail 
and special cargo needed at the front in 
a hurry. 

There have been thousands of cross- 
ings, many of them by pilots making 
their first long over-water hop, and yet 
more than 98.5 percent of the planes 
starting out on this run have made their 
destinations. None of the transports has 
been lost, and in many cases the crews of 
combat ships forced down have been res- 
cued. 

This record of efficiency has been made 
possible by well-trained pilots and navi- 
gators, excellent equipment, able mechan- 
ics and those seldom publicized men— 
the radio operators and mechanics—of 
the North Atlantic Airways Communica- 
tions Area, men who are handling one of 
the toughest and most necessary details in 
the Army, living in lonely, storm-swept 
stations, eating canned and dehydrated 
foods, with mail call every two or three 
months if they are lucky, every six months 
if they are not. 

These men of the Army Airways Com- 
munication system literally talk the planes 
across the big hop. There are ground-to- 
air messages, giving pilots their clearances 
and instructions, station-to-station com- 
munications having to do with the ad- 
ministration of this gigantic airline. In 
addition, each station collects and broad- 
casts weather information hourly. In all, 
the North Atlantic system of the AACS 
handles six to seven million words a 
month, enough to fill a couple of shelves 
at a public library. 

By now an entirely new radio com- 
munications system, developed in Bell 
Laboratories in the United States, has 
been installed. Earlier, both short-wave 
and long-wave were used. The physical 
cantankerousness of that part of the world 
is matched by odd and capricious disturb- 
ances of the ether which play hell with 
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By Col. Juan L. Jarman 


CO, Army AiRWAYS COMMUNICATIONS WING 


radio communication. Short-wave, high- 
frequency transmission depends upon 
waves going up and outward, bouncing 
against the Heaviside Layer around the 
earth, and ricocheting down to points 
where the messages are received. This 
works excellently except in the far north 
where the Aurora Borealis breaks up the 
Heaviside Layer, allowing the messages to 
escape into infinity where they fail to aid 
anyone. Long, low-frequency waves fol- 
low the earth’s circumference and are not 
disturbed by the lack of a retaining wall, 
but they are subject to static which is 
present in considerable quantity in North- 
ern area. Long-wave also requires much 
more power than short-wave. 


Ir was absolutely necessary that the 
AACS put stations in the north. The 
weather of England, France, Germany 
and the Scandinavian countries is “made” 
in that section of the Arctic. The data 
collected there is invaluable. Hourly re- 
ports are sent out from small stations, 
detailing temperature, wind velocity and 
direction, humidity and aerological infor- 
mation. These reports are collected and 
analyzed at larger stations, and the com- 
bined reports are made available to the 
AAF, the Navy, other branches of the 
Army, the RAF, RCAF and the U. S. 
Weather Bureau. This knowledge of 
weather, knowing today what the sky 
over Bremen will be like tomorrow, has 
given the Allies many advantages in the 
air war over Europe. 

By now most of the 1,400 odd officers 
and enlisted men who went into the north 
two years ago to establish the AACS sys- 
tem have been relieved from the grueling 


detail. A few have remained—those rare 
fellows who seem to like solitude and 
bleak wastelands. The rest of them were 
happy to get away. A few had been hold- 
ing conversations with seals, and one or 
two had complained that the mountains 
were crowding in on them, moving a 
little closer each day. 

The entire system was tough to estab- 
lish, and it is tough to maintain. The 
first station was in Labrador. An officer 
and six enlisted men were flown in and 
left there. Materials had been brought 
in the day before, and the seven men 
were to assemble the equipment—radios, 
prefabricated buildings and whatever else 
was needed. 

They put the camp together, installed 
the receiving and transmitting equipment 
and obtained power from a Canadian 
company. Before the station went on the 
air, the Canadian company’s power plant 
burned down, and the men had to make 
a power plant for themselves. They had 
one mobile tool, a dilapidated snow plow, 
stuck in first gear, and bound to a speed 
of five miles an hour. 

Later the American officer managed to 
acquire a jeep. He loaded it into a trans- 
port plane, tied it down and tied four 
enlisted men to the seats. They became 
the first and only four men to fly a jeep 
from Maine to Labrador. At the station 
the Canadian CO took a ride in the jeep, 
and he was so intrigued that the Ameri- 
can officer had some time prying him out 
of it. The CO finally got out of the little 
car, and disappeared for three days. On 
his return he, too, had a jeep, and to this 
day he hasn’t told where he got it. 

At one station the communications office 
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A big flying boat of the type shown and four 
native kayaks—about the only kind of trans- 
portation available in the North Atlantic area. 


was an uninsulated metal trailer. The men 
couldn’t wear gloves and it was so cold 
their hands stuck to the metal equipment. 
They acquired a kerosene stove. The 
warm air generated by the stove rose to 
the ceiling where it condensed and then 
froze until the ceiling was covered with a 
thick layer of ice. One day the weather 
turned warm suddenly, as it sometime 
does, and the ice on the ceiling melted 
and rained down on the radio equipment, 
putting it out of commission for a short 
time. Any number of small and annoy- 
ing difficulties arose. There were major 
problems, too. None of the men had 
been in the north before, one man’s ex- 
perience on an ice truck one summer be- 
ing the closest thing to arctic work any 
of them could boast. The men had to 
learn how to work in that country—and 
it was tough learning. In all the stations 
as they were established there were the 
problems of temperatures below zero, 
gales that blew down buildings as they 
were erected, and the bleak wasteland 
that has a depressing effect on many men. 


Tue Air Transport Command has laid 
several routes out for the hops to Scot- 
land and other points, some of them with 
relatively long water hops, and others 
with fairly short flights over water. The 
type of airplane, the experience of the 
pilots and weather conditions usually 
determine which course a group will take. 

There is little flippancy or casual con- 
versation between planes and the ground 
in that country. It is a deadly serious 
operation, and so many messages are 
being transmitted at all times that no idle 
talk is tolerated. Any operator, who 
wants to expand “Roger” into a few 
friendly comments about how he’s feeling 
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the designation of one of the big bases up 
there. 

Most of the communications are in 
code which is changed often. The chang- 
ing of codes causes difficulty because old 
ones must be destroyed and new ones 
delivered to the outposts. Sometimes it 
is impossible to get to one station, and 
it will be transmitting in one code while 
other stations use another, complicating 
work unduly. But it can’t be helped. 

There are places which are almost im- 
possible to supply. A crew started out in 
October, 1942, in Captain Iceberg Smith’s 
SS Belle Isle to establish a certain station. 
It meant breaking all records by putting 
a complete station on bare rock in two 
weeks. They did it. They put up prefab- 
ricated warehouses, barracks, an opera- 





Ice and rock is about all you see in the North Atlantic. Beautiful until you have to live there. 


and how the world looks from where he 
is, is quickly shut up. 

The average chat between a plane— 
called, let us say, R of the Bangtail 
Group—and a station may run like this: 

“Hello, Bangtail R; this is Ford, over.” 

“Hello, Ford, this is Bangtail R., QRK. 
Over.” 

“Hello, Bangtail R. This is Ford. Your 
signals QRK Five. QRU Nil. Over.” 

“Hello, Ford. This is Bangtail R. 
Roger. Thank you. Bangtail R out.” 

This may take ten or fifteen seconds 
and there may be many planes coming 
across that day, and each one, normally, 
is talked to. Bangtail R may be cleared 
to a control tower, or he may be going 
on his way and not stopping. He must 
be talked to. And then there are the 
hourly weather reports and administrative 
messages. Some repair parts may be 
needed on a lonely island, and the mes- 
sage ordering them must go through, or 
it may be a part needed for a B-17 which 
made a bad landing at Bluie West One, 


tions shack and a few outbuildings. These 
had to be guyed down with cables, 
anchored deep in rock and cement, for 
the winds in that barren part of the world 
hit 120 to 140 miles an hour at times. 


Once all the buildings were up and 
three transmitters and six receivers in 
operation, an AACS crew was left with 
supplies for a year, and Captain Smith put 
out to sea with the SS Belle Isle. The 
captain, a weatherbeaten old man who has 
been in the north longer than anyone 
cares to remember, knows that section 
of the Arctic as well as a blind man 
knows his room. When he pointed the 
Belle Isle away from the station, he saw 
that the ice pack was already closing in. 
He kept on out to sea anyway, and he 
was probably the only man who could 
have made it with a ship the size of the 
Belle Isle. Navy escort vessels went ahead 
of the Belle Isle, nudging the floes and 
icebergs, and the big steamship followed 
behind. The ice pack, almost as though it 
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were alive, moved in on the ships as the 
men watched helplessly from shore. It 
took Captain Smith’s ship and the Navy 
boats 48 hours to go ten miles out of the 
harbor into clear water. When they looked 
back at the base, it was hemmed in by 
ice, cut off from the world. 

The next stop was in a harbor too shal- 
low for the Belle Isle to anchor in close 
to land, but the hardy, tough fellows of 
the AACS went ashore in long boats. The 
Belle Isle stood out in open water, tossed 
about by screaming winds and high, cold 
seas. The men took supplies, prefabri- 
cated houses, equipment to shore in 
lighters. These craft could stand only a 
few trips before they were wrecked by the 
buffeting from water and rock. The men 
who were to build the station huddled 
in the shelter of crates. The Belle Isle was 
running short of fuel and had to sail 
away. She couldn’t wait until the men 
had built their houses and sheds. 

Twelve hours after the ship left, a 
blizzard struck. During the five days it 
lasted the men could not keep a fire in 
their stoves because the terrific wind 
created drafts which sucked the fires, coals 
and all, out of the chimney. 

The Belle Isle weathered the storm into 
a base, refueled and returned to the sta- 
tion. The wind died down to a gale, 
and the Belle Isle, standing well out from 
the shore because of the winds, tried to 
send in additional supplies to the men 
marooned on the rocky shore. Fuel, par- 
ticularly, was needed for the station 
couldn’t operate nor could the men get 
through the winter without it. Captain 


In the winter, the buildings at this Army Airways Communications station will be covered by snow, and winds may 
an hour. AACS men stay at the posts, though, and nurse the planes across the North Atlantic 
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Smith tried to use a motor launch, but 
the high seas capsized it. He wirelessed 
headquarters of his predicament and a 
Coast Guard boat with tenders was dis- 
patched. The seas were too much for the 
Coast Guard craft. Finally there came a 
break. The wind died down one after- 
noon and, in a few hours, with men on 
ship and men on shore working at ter- 
rific speed, everything was unloaded. The 
Belle Isle sailed away, and the men on 
shore were too busy piling and shoring 
their supplies to even wave good-bye. 
They were there for the next year. 


Tuat’s the routine life for AACS men 
in the north country. All work outside is 
back-breaking, and the work inside with 
the radio instruments and weather record- 
ing machines is deadly monotonous. Seven 
or eight men may be isolated for eight 
and ten months, and in that time they 
understandably get completely fed up 
with their companions. When the stations 
were first installed there were little or no 
comforts. There was little fuel, and most 
of it went to power the wireless equip- 
ment. Little of it could be used for light 
or to keep the men warm. 

One unit in Greenland unpacked a 
piece of radio equipment they needed. 
Everything was there, everything fitted, 
except there were no screws or nuts. In- 
stead there were instructions stating that 
the small screws needed were of a stand- 
ard size and ‘“‘may be purchased at any 
local hardware store.” The nearest local 
store of any kind was 3,000 miles away. 
At another location the men, oddly 


enough, had a pinball machine for their 
barracks, but only part of the remote con- 
trol system for their radio. One of the 
men took the pinball machine apart and 
used the insides to rig a control system. 
Many outfits use coke and beer bottles 
for insulators. When things break down, 
the men often have to make the repair 
parts needed. They have to take care of 
themselves when they are sick, do their 
own cooking, and lead a primitive life 
while surrounded with fantastically intri- 
cate, delicate machinery, and not one lux- 
ury of this modern age. 

Of late they have had more fuel, and 
they are relatively warm. They have lights 
for reading, but it is still a grind, as the 
men who have gone out there as replace- 
ments well know. Sometimes they have 
to hang up an antenna in a seventy-mile 
gale, or lash down an instrument shed 
in the same kind of weather. At one 
place the snow is so deep that the only 
way the men can leave their shack is 
through a hole in the roof. They reach 
their extremely primitive latrine through 
a tunnel of ice. 

The offrcers directing the system think 
every man who lives through months at 
a station out there is a hero. The work is 
hard, unglamorous, and the bleakness, 
wind and cold of those isolated outposts 
is hard for some to withstand. These men 
have been doing it, and the big trans- 
ports, the bombers, carriers and heavy 
fighters have been getting to the battle- 
fronts, nursed and talked over the hop by 
men living in incredible hardship so that 
we can win this war. + 


o about a hundred miles 


hop. It's a vitally necessary, tedious job. 
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He was created by the Air Ordnance Office, Air Staff, to point out the negli- 
gence factors which too often render combat ordnance items unserviceable in 
the field. A few of the "JOE DOPE" ordnance posters which have been distrib- 
uted to the field are reproduced here. A series of eight posters is available 
upon request to the Air Ordnance Office, Headquarters, Army Air Forces. 


: M5 


| Joe Dope should get thrown in the can 


For his work as an Ordnance man: 


The dumb little foo! 
Didn't use the right tool = 
* So his pal gets the gun in the pan / 


es ea gt hy * SS 
- ~ 







ind or file screwdriver to right size 
...take rt easy on the oil filler screws... 
burring the heads causes ail to leak out 
and backplate smashes back at gunner. - 


pete urp rie) 

















On igh over enemy soi! 

The guns cant be cocked or recoil- 
The lubricants froze- 
‘And the gunner now knows 


¢ Dope used the wrong kind dal al 
an” % 


b gh 


i fens American soldier, well equipped 
and efficiently trained, can do his job 
in this world fracas only if his equipment 
receives proper maintenance. Joe Dope, 
the ordnance dogface abou: whom even 
the dogs complain, is doing his job in his 
own little way. The advice Joe's antics 
represent is good, but his work around 
the planes frequently is little short of 
sabotage. Joe is a simpleton who hears 
it incorrectly and does it worse. The flight 
surgeons say he is hard-of-thinking and 
his Form 20 is a constant source of mer- 
riment around the orderly room. But 
there’s a funny thing about Joe. Although 
he snaffs up everything he tries to do, his 
advice is always good. He is a sort of 
horrified technical manual. Proof that the 
American soldier is a very sensible indi- 
vidual is seen in the fact that he came 
through the hard fought African cam- 
paign with the same equipment with 
which the operational movements began. 
And while Joe can’t claim credit for this 
remarkable maintenance, the fact remains 
that Joe is on very sound ground when he 
says that preventive maintenance pays off 
like three black bars—twenty-one plus the 
jackpot. Consequently, Joe Dope is for it. 
In fact, Joe is a case of “Don’t do as I 
do, but do as I say.” At best, mainte- 
nance is an unglamorous job, and the im- 
portance of his activities has placed a 
mighty chore upon the aviation ordnance 
man. The only feasible solution is pre- 
ventive maintenance of a standard that 
keeps ordnance in good working order 
over a longer period of sustained air 
Operations. 
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Joe always looks like a jerk on the loose, and he hasn't done a 
thing right since the Battle of Antietam. However, he talks good. 
He may act like a simpleton, but the advice he hands out is 
solid. He's an example of "Don't do as | do; do as | say." 






Joe Dope thinks it Funny to play 
‘Lovely Lola The Charmer this way 
But the gun- jamming kinks 
That he puts in the links in. 
Of the belt help a Jap get away/ Rere, as 


OROnaere aKeserecer & skewer $ 





+o BSS EDUC ARNT PROR SERS ORTIE PRAT de SeNEe 
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PREPARE 
FOR 
INSPECTION 





TIMELY ADVICE FROM THE AIR INSPECTOR 


Technical 
Tactical 


Administrative 
Communication 


Matters presented here are informative only 
and are not to be considered as directives. 


» From Typewriters to Teletypewriters: 
Improvising begins ‘at home,” not on 
the field of battle. 

Communication inspectors report that 
they have observed teletypewriter training 
“proceeding on schedule” in newly acti- 
vated organizations, although authorized 
teletypewriter equipment was lacking. The 
men are learning procedure by sending 
“canned” messages and replies on type- 
writers. Following this stage, the training 
is carried on through the cooperation of 
the base signal officer. The neophyte op- 
erators practice on the teletypewriters of 
the base signal office during “‘off hours.” 
Once they have become proficient, they 
help the base by taking shifts on the tele- 
typewriter net, and help themselves to 
some good training. When they receive 
their own equipment they are expert op- 
erators and can carry on without missing 
a key. 


» Previews of Training Films: Tactical 
inspectors who have observed training 
films in use at bases have particular com- 
mendation for the instructors who have 
thoroughly studied the films before show- 
ing them. Instructors familiar with the 
contents of a film are able to emphasize 
particular points or elaborate on them. 


» Field X-Ray Machines: Here's a tip 
from overseas to medical officers in service 
groups which are training in the United 
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States: You cannot pay too much atten- 
tion to training with your field X-ray 
machines. Those machines have proved to 
be of immense value in every theatre of 
operations. 

A medical officer returning from over- 
seas reported watching group personnel 
using the machines to find pieces of lead 
in wounded’ flyers. The machines did the 
job quickly, efficiently, because the medi- 
cal men had been thoroughly trained in 
their use. 


» Coolant Line Maintenance: Technical 
inspectors are stressing the importance ot 
frequent checks of rubber hose connec- 
tions on the coolant lines of aircraft en- 
gines. Numerous leaks originating from 
the connections have been traced to faulty 
maintenance. 


» Take Another Look at Forms 81: 
Attention, commanding officers of organ- 
izations under orders for overseas move- 
ment: This is to remind you that organ- 
izational designations must not be on 
WD MD Forms 81 (Immunization 
Registers) to comply with the security 
provisions of Par. 34a, Sec. VII, POM. 
Organizations, generally, are promptly re- 
moving or effectively obliterating unit 
organizational designations, markings, in- 
signia, badges and the like from uniforms, 
other clothing, baggage, property and 
equipment, but POM inspectors report 
that they have found numerous cases in 
which the unit designation was still car- 
ried on Forms 81. 


» Right Size or Else: If that soldier 
going overseas is a perfect 36, and all you 
have on the shelf is a Size 40 in herring- 
bone twill, sergeant, just leave it on the 
shelf. Here is what happens if you don’t: 

The soldier gets 
his serial number 
stamped on the her- 
ringbone twill, which 
makes him look like 
Omar the Tentmaker 
in one of his own 
creations. The soldier 
doesn’t wear the Size 
40 because he is 
afraid of becoming 
lost in it and, accord- 
ingly, he stows it 
away in his barracks 
bag. There the Size 
40 stays until an in- 
spector notes it at a showdown inspection, 
and it is turned in. However, it has the 
soldier’s serial number on it and, as a 
second-hand garment, becomes Class B 
clothing. It will eventually be worn out 
by a big fellow in this country, but it 
should never have been issued in the first 
place. 

That goes for other items of clothing 
—shoes, pants, shirts, etc. If the right 
size cannot be supplied at the home sta- 








tion, the article in question should be 
listed as a shortage. (Sec. I], WD Cir. 
259, 1943.) 


» Easy on Those De-icer Boots: Here 
are short cuts that are cutting short the 
life of de-icer boots of inboard wings: 

Some mechanics are dragging fuel 
hoses across the de-icer boots and damag- 
ing them beyond repair. Others are 
climbing over the leading edge of the 
wing and doing damage that only makes 
an ex-paperhanger happy. Take a little 
more care and cut out the phoney short 
cuts, 


» Filter Maintenance: From the fighting 
fronts comes information that lack of 
proper maintenance on air intake mani- 
fold filters is causing numerous engine 
failures. Some of these failures have oc- 
curred after as little as two hours’ use. 
Maintenance men should check TO 01-1- 
23 and follow its directives on filter main- 
tenance to keep those engines purring. 


» Bombs: Handle With Care: Because 
it is so important to all men in the Army 
Air Forces who handle bombs, we are 
going to pass on some information con- 
tained in an article in the October, 1943, 
issue of The Ordnance Sergeant. 

Four major reasons advanced in the 
article for disastrous bomb accidents are: 

Rough handling of fuzed bombs, caus- 
ing the fuze to strike against some object. 

Use of oversized slings in hoisting 
bombs. 

Failure to inspect fuze cavities before 
fuzing. 

Rough handling of bomb bodies in 
shipping and in delivery to landing strips. 
(Rapid starting and stopping of bomb 
lift trucks with fuzed bombs on platforms 
or cradles has caused 
accidents. This ap- 
plies also to the use 
of bomb lift trucks 


in bomb handling 
without using plat- 
forms.) 


The article points 
out that “repeated 
handling of ‘erm 
and fuzes will always 
lead to short cut 
methods, but viola- 
tion of basic safety 
principles is never 
authorized.’’ Practice 
in correct procedure until it becomes a 
habit is the No. One method for assuring 
safety. 





» Getting Those Special Orders Right: 
Special order clerks in headquarters have 
a tough job. The sergeant major is for- 
ever breathing heavily over the left shoul- 
der of a clerk and saying, “Hurry up 
with those orders.” Speed is paramount, 
but if the orders are not right, both the 
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clerk and the sergeant major have been 
wasting their time—and the time of others 
who must see that the orders are corrected. 

A report from the commanding ofhcer 
of an airport of embarkation points out 
that air crews have been arriving with 








numerous errors in their special orders— 
misspelled names, wrong serial numbers 
and the like. Before any orders are re- 
leased, they should be checked carefully 
against records or with the individuals 
concerned. 

Another factor that has caused delay is 
the practice of placing the . pee orders 
among the personnel records, and then 
hunting all over the place to find them. 
The orders should be placed in a special 
envelope and carried separately. 


» Radio Mechanics and Tech Orders: 
We know a radio mechanic who carries a 
copy of Robert W. Service’s poems with 
him at all times. He will recite “The 
Shooting of Dan McGrew’ at the drop 
of a GI hat. But if you ask him what TO 
08-10-50 states in regard to making a 
pre-flight inspection of his SCR-274N 
radio equipment, his face suddenly gets a 
blank look. 

No one expects him to recite a Tech- 
nical Order in the manner of a Service 
poem, but he should be thoroughly famil- 
iar with the TOs pertaining to the equip- 
ment he operates. TOs look impressive— 
and sometimes forbidding—when stacked 
in long rows on a shelf. They are doing 
no one any good, however, until they are 
taken off the shelf, and the information 
they contain is put into practice. This fact, 
incidentally, doesn’t apply only to radio 
mechanics. 


» Oil 4+- Heat— Expansion; Oil expands 
when hot. That’s a fundamental fact, but 
technical inspectors tell us that some 
maintenance men are forgetting it. Planes 
are being needlessly grounded because of 
too much oil in the systems. In one par- 
ticularly bad case, two gallons of oil had 
run into the belly of the ship, and it was 
necessary to remove the radio to clean off 
the oil. So when you start pouring in the 
oil, just remember your high school 
physics which told you all about heat 
expansion, 7 
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INSPECTING THE INSPECTOR 


Does headquarters have a good fol- 
low-up system? On correspondence? 
Pending projects? Directives? Com- 
plaints? Irregularities and Deficien- 
cies? 


Again, we remind you—are you 
checking to see that everything pos- 
sible is being done to save on rubber 
tires? 


Do you know if the budget and 
fiscal officer at your station is care- 
fully scrutinizing all proposals for pro- 
curement to assure that quantities are 
reasonable and that procurements are 
proper charge against the funds avail- 


able? Are procurements which are 
deemed improper called to the atten- 
tion of the commanding officer? (AAF 
Memo. 30-7, 22 October 1943). 


Has the firing range been inspected 
recently? Is it being given maximum 
usage in the minimum of time? Is the 
range officer well qualified for his job? 


Do you know whether commanding 
officers are taking action to insure 
that the men of their commands are 
fully informed as to the availability 
and advantages of the Soldiers’ De- 
oe as (Sec. IV, WD Cir. 169, 

43. 


HERE ARE THE ANSWERS 


©. When will an individual’s illness 
be recorded in the Morning Report? 


A, It will be recorded only when such 
illness involves a change in duty status. 
(Ch. 1, AR 345-400, 29 July 1943.) 


ox 


©. Do flight officers wear the com- 
missioned officers’ service cap insignia? 


A. No. They wear the warrant officers’ 
cap insignia, an eagle rising with wings 
displayed standing on a bundle of two 
arrows, all inclosed in a wreath. (AAF 
Memo 35-32, 25 October 1943.) 


*" 


@. Does Change 24, Par. 9b, 25 
June 1943, AR 600-35, mean that the 
officer’s overcoat, wool, long, can no 
longer be worn? 


A. No. The long overcoat will no 
longer be procured as an article of uni- 
form, but whenever changes in design or 
material of uniforms are made, the old 
style may be continued to be worn as au- 
thorized in AR 600-40. (Par. 1c, AR 
600-35.) 





Q. May civilian guards be hired for 
aircraft grounded in a locality where 
military personnel are not available? 


A, When on authorized cross-country 
flights, landings are made at points where 
no federal, state or municipal protection 
facilities are available and when the pro- 
visions of AR 95-120 are not applicable, 
civilian guards or watchmen may be hired 
to protect government property provided 
that no enlisted personnel eligible for 
guard duty are present. Amounts paid to 
guards will be at the rate paid for similar 


services in the vicinity. Pilots hiring 
guards will secure certified bills in quad- 
ruplicate. (Ch. 1, Par. 8, AR 35-6300, 2 
June 1943.) 











Q. May WACs be detailed to 
duties requiring participation in aerial 
flights in Army aircraft? 


A, Yes. Individuals having command 
jurisdiction over members of the Women’s 
Army Corps are authorized to detail such 
members to duties requiring participation 
in aerial flights in Army aircraft. WACs 
on duty with the AAF will not be detailed 
to flying duties with combat units of the 
AAF, nor will they be detailed to a course 
of training involving regular and frequent 
flights in aircraft embraced in the category 
of combat training. (AAF Reg. 35-45, 12 
November 1943.) 


w 


@. Are Gi movies exempted from 
property accountability? 


A. Yes. They are exempted from prop- 
erty accountability under the provisions of 
Par. 3c, AR 35-6520. Appropriate and 
adequate records on the distribution of 
such films will be maintained by the or- 
ganizations distributing the films. (Sec. 
IV, WD Cir. 278, 1943.) 


w 


Q. Must qualification in arms of an 
enlisted man be entered in his Service 
Record even though it does not affect 
his pay? 

A. Yes. The rating of each enlisted 
man will be entered in the Service Record 
as well as on WD, AGO Form 20 (Sol- 
dier’s Qualification Card). (Sec. Il, WD 
Cir. 265, 1943.) 
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Tex and Scotty, whose masters handle P-47s for the 8th Fighter Command, come through 
with their best camera mugging. From their angle those parachutes could have 
been done up in Scottish plaid, with perhaps a kilt or so hung over the guns. 


De the weary crew members of a bomber just returned from a 
tough mission know what it means to find good old Rover, 
their mascot, meeting the plane with his tail wagging and welcome 
written all over his face. In AAF units all over the world, the 
mascot—whether he be goonie or goat—is somehow tied up with 
the pep and spirit of his organization. Now and then, just for luck, 
a mascot flies a mission with his boys; now and then, when luck is 


not so good, the name of Abner the Aardvark or Stanley the Squirrel 
will appear on the list of the missing. These mascots have become 
almost as much a part of life in the AAF as the planes their masters 
keep in the air. 


"So long, boss." 


When Flopper, on hand for the “mountain 
climb" event in the Alaskan Olympics, saw Sgt. 
Jess Horn of his outfit come puffing down the 
stretch on top, he just couldn't resist showing 
his elation with a lick on the sergeant's leg. 


"Take good care of yourself!" 





This is one helluva place to raise a family, sandwiched in between a stack 
of bombs and an empty beer bottle, but this mother goonie, whose first 
name we didn't catch, can't be too choosy on Midway, these days. 


It's a little uncomfortable to stick your foot into a flight boot and find 
it already occupied by a baby alligator but when the baby is mascot 
Benny you can expect almost anything. Benny takes great delight in 
having his stomach scratched. His weekly ration is a teaspoonful 
of ground meat; incidentally, his life expectancy is 307 years. 
eS 7h 





a 4 cc SR tee é x > 3 lex oe be. 
Dogs and monkeys are by far the most widely adopted mas- 
cots in the AAF. Here we give you two monkeys. Get a 
load of how Junior (see him in the plate?) goes for his Gi 
tidbits. His elder is a little more choosy, prefers hand-feeding. 


This would be Minnie the Moocher who insists 
on seeing that everything's all right with Lieut. 
Joe Egan before he takes off from a base 
somewhere in England. Minnie is probably 
the only “mouse” going who can afford to get 
so chummy with a pilot in his business suit. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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"It's humiliatin’, that's what it is. Just plain humiliatin'. Here | make 
the hop to England in a four-engine job, they give me the monicker 
"Trans-Atiantic Topper,’ and now, just like that, I'm back in Primary!" 


Why is it that most goats with four legs are known as "Billy the Kid''? 
So it is with this young fellow who is attached—and definitely—to an 
outfit in North Africa. And since the most intriguing phenomenon of 
the goat is his gastronomics, it is interesting to note that although this 








Be 


Raunchy Jack is a talking jackdaw attached to 
an 8th Air Force fighter squadron. We would 
like to tell you that Raunchy keeps up a run- 
ning conversation with his boys, gabbering over 
politics and aircraft box scores, but actually 
his vocabulary to date consists of an almost 
inaudible “hello” and an even more dubious 
“good-bye.” But his tutors have high hopes. 


Billy eats almost anything, he considers cigarettes his favorite delicacy. 





The pilots of a 6th Air Force fighter squadron 
who submitted this photo from the Caribbean 
area would like you to believe that Willie the 
‘Coon is giving final instructions to the ground 
crew before a take-off. With a touch of naiveté, 
we will assume that the boys have picked up a 
smattering of raccoonese and chalk up the pic- 
tured event as another service mascots are 
nobly rendering the AAF around the world. 
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MERICAN A-36 Invader pilots, after 

five months of operation in the 
Mediterranean theatre, are making the 
Germans wish they'd never heard of dive- 
bombing. 

Their close support in pounding Ger- 
man positions has softened the task of 
advancing Allied ground forces from 
Sicily up the Italian boot. 

At Troina in Sicily they blasted into 
submission a battery of Nazi 88 mm guns 
and enabled our ground forces to take 
that strategic town. It was one of the 
decisive battles of the Sicilian campaign. 

Later when American ground troops 
were scheduled to move against two well- 
defended heights in the center of the 
enemy line in Italy, the Invaders sent waves 
of planes over the area every ten minutes 
until the hills were pockmarked with 
bomb craters. They dive-bombed only a 
few hundred feet ahead of American lines 
but not an Allied soldier was singed and 
the Germans were forced to draw back 
leaving the battered area to our troops. 

These are only two of many examples 
of the split-second timing and dead-center 
accuracy that is the trademark of the A-36 
groups operating under Maj. Gen. Edwin 
J. House’s command. 

It’s difficult to separate the Invader 
pilot from his plane. He's inclined to 
give all the credit for his exploits to the 
aircraft itself. That’s not quite true. No 
plane is any greater than the pilot who 
flies it. 

The A-36 fighter-bomber carries 500- 
pound bombs. It travels fastest at medium 
altitude where it can weave and twist 
along through heavy flak. Near the target 
the pilot pulls the plane up several thou- 
ar feet, rolls it lazily over on its back, 
pulls back on the stick and sends the 
plane screaming down in a vertical dive 
on the target. He drops his bombs after 
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THOSE SCACEANVING INVADERS 


By Sgt. Arthur W. Everett, Jr. 


12TH Air Force 


Our A-36s in Italy are making 
the Germans wish they had 


never heard of dive-bombing. 
a dive of several thousand feet. Like grey 
teardrops they drip off the nose of the 
A-36 and fall straight down ahead of the 
ship. The pilot begins to coax the ship 
out of its dive while it’s traveling at 
about 375 mph straight down. As he 
eases back on the stick his eyes bug out, 
his cheeks feel like they’re being drawn 
down to his knees, and his stomach acts 
like it’s going right through the floor of 
the cockpit. But there’s seldom any black- 
out and, after about 1,500 feet of dive, 
the A-36 straightens out. 


Ir is impossible to describe the terror 
this plane strikes in the hearts of enemy 
troops beneath it. Its shrill scream is 
louder and more eerie than the German 
Stuka’s. It plunges down through three 
levels of flak straight at you and there’s 
no way in the world to dodge it on the 


















ground. Italian troops captured in Sicily 
after being heavily bombed by A-36s were 
so shaken they were actually hysterical. 
They wept and moaned of the “screaming 
hell-divers,” their own nickname for the 
fighter-bomber. 

Once the Invader drops its bombs it 
becomes a low-level strafing plane. Its 
six 50 caliber machine guns are deadly 
when the plane skims along enemy roads 
at tree-top level. German trucks by the 
hundreds litter roads in Sicily and Italy, 
twisted monuments to the effectiveness of 
these strafers. 

Because you never know what you'll 
hit, this low-level work is the toughest 
of all. On one mission Lieut. Col. Dorr 
E. Newton, San Antonio, Texas, com- 
mander of one A-36 group, ran smack 
into a high tension wire that had escaped 
his notice as he winged along. But he 
lived to tell about it. 

Not so fortunate was one youngster in 
Italy. His flight of four Invaders moved 
in to strafe an innocent-appearing string 


The planes in the air are coming home after a job over Italy. On the ground a group of crew chiefs 
are counting and sweating it out. Those are their planes up there, and they want them all back. 
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Lieut. Walter L. Gibson, pilot, gets buttoned up by the assistant crew chief, Sgt. Paul S. Gold- 
man, just before taking off on a mission above Rome. It's a long haul in a fast, tough plane. 


of forty enemy box cars on a rail siding. 
He turned his guns on them and the 
whole earth for thousands of feet around 
literally blew straight up in the air. The 
train was loaded with munitions. The 
pilot was blown up with his plane and 
his flight comrades, one of them over a 
mile away from the last, narrowly missed 
a similar fate. Their planes were twisted 
and peppered with holes. The three of 
them managed to limp home. 

Another pilot strafed a German dump 


in Italy early in the campaign. It, too, 
was chock full of munitions and they 
went off together. The pilot managed to 
crawl out of his burning plare and landed 
safely in the sea a few miles away. He 
was back in the air the next day. 

The men who man the Invaders are 
not, strictly speaking, fighter pilots. Their 
job is to get in there and bomb or strafe 
and then get out and home again. But 
they can fight if they have to. During 
the desperate days on the Salerno beach- 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CPL. HARRY COWE 


Bombing up. The cart was the idea of Lieut. James Collins. Pfc. George E. Rodgers lines 
up the bomb beneath the bomb rack, and Cpl. Richard Paige is backing the bomb cart 
into position. At the right ore the bomb service truck and trailer with bombing 
crews aboard. They'll soon be laying those bombs down on German positions in Italy. 
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heads they rushed the Invaders in from 
Sicily to fly patrol above our troops. They 
did such a good job on this unfamiliar 
task that they drew the unstinting ad- 
miration of American Spitfire pilots to 
whom combat is an old, familiar story. 
They shot down a dozen or more of the 
Luftwaffe’s best fighter planes in three 
days. And they didn’t lose a single A-36 
to the enemy in the air. 


Invaper pilots age fast. They are young 
—all pilots are. The average age is about 
23. They haven't the cockiness of a Spit- 
fire pilot, the suave nonchalance of the 
P-40 fighter. But they have an esprit de 
corps that’s incomparable. They’re in- 
tensely proud of the ship they fly and the 
job they do. Many of them now have 
upwards of sixty missions to their credit. 
That’s a lot of combat and it can’t help 
but age a man. They've been pounding 
the Germans ever since they went into 
combat last June over Pantelleria. 

One group, headed by Lieut. Col. 
Robert C. Paul, of Lake City, Fla., has 
been plugging away at Germany's Her- 
mann Goering division ever since the 
landings in Sicily. Members of this group 
know each other intimately by now. The 
Germans are constantly trying new ruses 
to conceal their heavy flak guns and bag 
the A-36s. The Invaders are just as 
intent on devising new ways of sneaking 
down on the enemy troops and blasting 
more of their men and equipment to bits. 

The A-36 groups operate close to the 
front lines. In fact they love to play host 
to visitors who don’t realize this fact. You 
can stand in front of their operations tent 
and watch a flight of the square-winged, 
square-tailed 36s take off. A few minutes 
later an officer will hold up a hand for 
silence. Sure enough you can hear the 
thump of their exploding bombs on Ger- 
man territory only a few miles away. A 
few minutes later they’re back on the 
ground, piling into a jeep headed for 
interrogation at the Intelligence tent. 

The pilots named the A-36 themselves. 
Probably they’re the first flyers to do so. 
It happened this way: 

Back in Africa when they first entered 
combat the news releases referred to the 
planes as Mustangs, or P-51 fighter- 
bombers. That irked the boys. True their 
ship is a Mustang converted into a dive- 
bomber. But they felt their work was 
such that they were entitled to some dis- 
tinction from the P-51 fighter pilot. Sit- 
ting around a tent on a dusty Cap Bon 
airfield one day they were trying to pick 
a name for their ship. After several fail- 
ures. Lieut. Robert Walsh spoke up: 
“What's the matter with calling it the 
Invader? They’re using us right now to 
invade Sicily. Some day not so long from 
now we'll be invading Europe.” The 
others agreed. Since then the name has 
caught on and has received official sanc- 
tion. The plane has lived up to its name. ¥ 
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IR FORCE wives who follow their hus- 

bands through training from field to 
field find upon arrival at any station in 
the Western Flying Training Command 
that their biggest problems have been 
met for them by an organization known 
as the Cadet Wives League. 

Finding a place to live in crowded 
Army areas is headache No. One. Then 
come the search for a job and the prob- 
lems of finding medical assistance when 
needed and locating congenial friends 
with whom to share the long days while 
waiting to see cadet husbands for a few 
precious hours each week. The league 
takes ready care of such matters. By 
working closely with the USO, YWCA, 
hotel and housing agencies, each local 
league headquarters is able to assure new 
arrivals suitable living accommodations 
almost immediately. 

The employment situation has been 
neatly solved. Most of the cadet wives 
arriving at Santa Ana want to keep busy 
by working in their spare time. Positions 
are available but the employer in most 
cases is not willing to accept a cadet wife 
knowing that she will leave the job as 
soon as her husband goes to his next sta- 
tion. The league's assurance to the em- 
ployer that a replacement will be pro- 


An officer's wife and an AIR-WAC are on duty daily at the Cadet 
Wives League headquarters to answer questions and unravel prob- 
lems of incoming wives of aviation cadets and aviation students. 
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vided to keep the position occupied has 
helped to overcome this problem. 

Through coordination with Special 
Services, the league has been able to set 
up a plan whereby a cadet wife who so 
desires may obtain a position at the sta- 
tion to which her husband is assigned 
and upon his transfer to a new station, 
obtain employment at that station by mak- 
ing application to the Special Services 
officer. This arrangement not only has 
provided cadet wives with employment 
and the opportunity to be near their hus- 
bands but it also has filled an urgent need 
for women to serve in clerical jobs, in 
PXs, Service Clubs and the like. 

Special provisions for emergency med- 
ical attention have also been made by the 
league. When word is received at local 
league offices that medical service is 
needed by one of these cadet wives, an 
officer’s wife calls on her and, if necessary, 
arranges for hospitalization or medical 
attention. Calls on all patients in homes 
or at the hospital are made by members 
of the Officers’ Wives Committee. 

As each new cadet wife arrives the 
league sends her a letter of welcome 
which is followed up with a personal call 
by a member of the Cadet Wives Calling 
Committee. She is advised of the assist- 





WOMEN IN THE AAF: 


E CADET WIVES LEAGUE 


ance the league can offer and is urged to 
join its social activities. At a supper each 
Wednesday evening, the wives become 
acquainted, conduct group singing and 
listen to talks given by selected officers on 
such topics as ‘Customs of the Service,” 
and “Safeguarding Military Information.” 

The idea for the league began with the 
Woman's Club of the Army Air Forces at 
Santa Ana, Calif., more than a year ago. 
A committee studied problems facing 
cadet wives and organized the league to 
meet them. Branches were begun in all 
stations in the WFTC. A committee of 
officers’ wives and another of cadets’ 
wives work together to handle the busi- 
ness of the league. Cadet wives are urged 
to register at the headquarters of each 
new station when they arrive. 

The U. S. Employment Service reports 
to the league any available employment 
in the area. Army Emergency Relief keeps 
a representative at headquarters and re- 
sponds promptly in all cases where finan- 
cial or other emergency assistance is neces- 
sary. The success of the plan in the WFTC 
has led to the organization of a similar 
Cadet Wives League in San Antonio, 
Texas, and at Turner and Cochran Fields, 
Ga. Incidentally, the identifying badge of 
the league is a flying wedding ring.+ 


Cadet wives recently employed by the AAFWFTC Officers’ Mess 
learn the art of balancing trays. These patriotic women are proving 
valuable in jobs for which enlisted men are no longer available. 
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sa FLYING SAFETY 


Suggestions from the Office of Flying Safety, Headquarters, 
Army Air Forces, in the interest of accident reduction. 


These items are for educational purposes and are not to be construed as directives. 


DANGLING WHeeL LANDINGS 

Photographs showing a demonstration 
of the Hendricks Field, Fla., method of 
landing a B-17 with a dangling left wheel 
were published in last month’s AIR 
FORCE. 

Since that landing was accomplished, 
the field has taken steps to make the task 
easier. The drag links on the main gear 
have been reinforced by a flexible cable 
(see photographs). 





How cable is installed. 
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Cable holds wheel up when link is severed. 


In case of a broken drag link, the 
cable is intended to hold the wheel at 
least in a forward position if it can’t be 
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entirely retracted. With the wheel in a 
forward attitude, it will slide naturally in 
the nacelle well when the plane settles on 
the runway during an emergency landing. 

When a B-17 is equipped with a ball 
turret, and it is certain damaged gear will 
go up into the nacelle, Hendricks Field 
recommends that the other wheels be ex- 
tended for the landing. 

A board of officers which surveyed heavy 
bombardment training recommended that 
these procedures be known wherever a 
crippled B-17 might be required to land. 

A complete description of emergency 
landing procedures for B-17 aircraft, de- 
veloped at Hendricks Field, may be ob- 
tained by writing Headquarters, AAF, 
Office of Flying Safety, Safety Education 
Division, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Critical Periop 

The statistical officer of a fighter group 
at Dale Mabry Field, Fla., has figured out 
when various critical periods are reached 
in a flyer’s career on the basis of past acci- 
dents. 

When one of the group’s pilots reaches 
one of these critical stages he is presented 
an illustrated card which points out prin- 
cipal causes for accidents in the particular 
category and offers advice in exercising 
caution. For example, a portion of the 
thirty-hour card reads: 

“Plain sense equals plane sense. Over- 
confidence and ‘shining your rind’ are ex- 
pensive and dangerous forms of egotism. 
Fly within the limits of your technique.” 


STAMP 

The stamp shown above is placed on 
all clearance forms issued by operations at 
Smith Reynolds Airport, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., and is designed to help a pilot fol- 
low tower instructions. A new version of 
the stamp is to include the tower fre- 
_- Where use of a stamp is not 
easible, the same result can be achieved 
by clipping a mimeographed sheet to the 
Form 23. 


BEWARE OF ‘FEATHERITIS' 

A mule skinner snaking a load up a 
hill with a team of four wouldn’t auto- 
matically cut out a mule that wasn’t giv- 





New clearance form stamp. 


ing full output. As long as the mule was 
pulling more than his drag, the skinner 
would keep him in there to avoid over- 
loading the other three. 

However, if the mule was obviously 
sick, or pretty certain to collapse, the 
skinner might grant relief, but consider- 
able care would then be needed to nurse 
the remaining mules along. 

And before he acted, the skinner would 
be sure to unhitch the correct mule—a 
feat not beyond the capabilities of the 
average muleteer, or pilot either for that 
matter. 

This little parable has considerable sig- 
nificance for the pilot of a four-engine 
bomber, who is bound to be faced with 
the problem of the unruly engine. This is 
especially true in combat where flak and 
enemy fighters have a way of placing a 
premium on a thorough knowledge of 
emergency procedures. 

One more barnyard analogy, then we'll 
take to the air: The mule skinner’s 
troubles may have arisen from previous 
abuse or overwork of his faltering charge, 
and this type of conduct can cause a pilot 
similar grief. 

It’s no secret that there have been too 
many B-17 and B-24 accidents attributed 
to engine failure. Regional safety officers 
of the Office of Flying Safety recently 
made a survey to determine how many of 
these failures were induced by the pilot, 
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either through ignorance or confusion. 

A substantial percentage of the acci- 
dents, it was found, showed the pilot 
lending a hand to the outcome. This is 
something for a director of training, con- 
cerned with making the best use of every 
available hour, to ponder. And a four- 
engine pilot, who lightly passes up an 
opportunity to be present at a 50-hour 
inspection, might also give it a little 
thought. 


THESE induced failures, as might be ex- 
pected, were caused in the main by lack 
of knowledge of engines, instruments and 
controls—either one or all three. Spe- 
cifically, the failures usually resulted from 
overheating through exceeding power 
limits or misuse of the cooling system, 
improper use of the propeller controls, or 
unfamiliarity with the fuel system. 

The study disclosed a new malady 
which seems to have afflicted many pilots 
of multi-engine aircraft. It’s known as 
““featheritis.’” These flyers somehow have 
gathered the notion that prompt action 
with the feathering button is the solution 
of any and all engine problems. 

The origin of this disease is a matter 
of guesswork, but it probably stems from 
the training a pilot receives in flying his 
plane with one or more engines inopera- 
tive. Pilots must remember that these 
maneuvers are “emergency procedures,” 
with accent on the word “emergency.” 
They aren’t intended for use every time 
an engine loses ten pounds of oil pressure. 

In this business of being a fast man 
with a feathering button, the Prevention 
and Investigation Division, Office of Fly- 
ing Safety, makes the following recom- 
mendation: 

As a general rule, an engine losing 
power should not be feathered as long as 
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it shows twelve inches of manifold pres- 
sure and is not vibrating excessively. 

Twelve inches of mercury reveal suf- 
ficient power to offset any saving in drag 
which would be effected by feathering. 
(Figure 1.) 

Pilots also should remember that any 
time an engine is turning over faster than 
the wind-milling speed it is still deliver- 
ing power. 

Once an engine is feathered, there is 
always the danger of the failure of the 
remaining three. Reports of B-17 and 
B-24 accidents prove this point. The sub- 
sequent failures are caused by “pouring 
the coal’”’ to the remaining engines, which 
brings on complete loss of power, with 
detonation as a prelude. 

The problem is made acute by the 
widespread use of 91 octane gasoline in 
training. Satisfactory two- and three-en- 
gine operation is possible with this gas, 
but the critical limit of the engines is 
greatly reduced. Pilots should be very 
careful with that boost. 

After feathering, many pilots perfectly 
aware of the danger of a heavy hand on 
the throttles still make the mistake. That's 
because after pushing the throttles for- 
ward, the adjustment of other controls 
takes longer than they had anticipated. 
When there’s sufficient altitude, it’s a 
good plan to throttle back first, make 
necessary adjustments, then increase power 
as needed. But nurse it, brother, nurse it. 

Before any engine is feathered, it should 
be remembered it’s easier to throw power 
away than it is to get it back. Power is 
something like money in that respect. 
Except in case of fire, there’s no particu- 
lar need to hurry. 

And even when fire is suspected, two 
conditions can lead a pilot astray. After 


(Continued on next poge) 
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(The Prevention and Investigation Division, 
OFS, is composed of veteran flyers. These 
reports include comments by these vet- 
erans on recent accidents. Read and heed.) 





DYERSBURG, Tenn. — Two members of 
the crew of a B-17 were killed when they 
were thrown from the plane without their 
parachutes from an altitude of 4,000 feet. 

The men were catapulted through a 
hatch in the radio compartment as the re- 
sult of a violent maneuver to avoid col- 
lision with another Fortress. 

P & I COMMENT: This should be 
food for thought for men who regard a 
parachute as a useless encumbrance. 
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CERRO, N. Mex. — All members of the 
crew of a B-17 were killed when the 
plane flew into a mountain peak near 
here at 11,500 feet. 

The plane, on a night navigation mis- 
sion, was 150 miles off course. The 
weather was CAVU, but with a light 
haze. It is believed that a contributing 
factor was impaired night vision caused 
by not using oxygen. 

P & I COMMENT: The importance 
of using oxygen at night in high altitude 
equipment cannot be overemphasized. For 
instance, at 12,000 feet night vision with- 
out oxygen is only half as good as at 
ground level. Throw in a little haze and 
you can understand why the pilot couldn't 
see the mountain peak. ; 


EL PASO, Texas — A B-24 crashed near 
here when the pilot tried to stretch his 
glide after it became apparent he couldn't 
make the field due to a fuel failure. 


The failure was caused by unfamiliarity 
of the aerial engineer with the fuel sys- 
tem. He set all four selector valves on 
the main tanks to cross feed, thus cutting 
off the supply to the engines. 

Five members of the crew were killed 
and three sustained major injuries. The 
airplane was demolished. 

P & I COMMENT: To stop these fuel 
system tragedies (there have been others), 
serial engineers, assistant engineers and 
others concerned must understand the sys- 
tem and not have only a superficial know!- 
edge of which valve to turn under normal 
conditions. This requires thorough teach- 
ing, using mock-ups when possible, and 
subsequent checks both on the ground 
and in flight. 

Reports from combat invariably stress 
the vital importance of this training, a 
fact which is easily understandable when 
the number of emergencies that can arise 
on any mission are considered. 
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the take-off, an engine which has been 
improperly cleared will give out clouds 
of black smoke. On night take-offs, ted 
flames at times may be seen shooting from 
the turbo if an excessively rich mixture 
has been used. These aren’t fires. (Fig- 
ure 2.) 

When the oil pressure drops on an en- 
gine, a pilot should double check on the 
oil temperature gauge. The oil tempera- 
ture will come up if there’s anything 
radically wrong. (Figure 3.) 

If an engine develops roughness, the 
magnetos should be checked. The motor 
might do all right on one mag. (Fig- 
ure 4.) 

It should always be borne in mind that 
instruments on an airplane aren’t infallible. 
In one bomber, for instance, trouble in the 
electrical system frequently has caused the 
indicators on the manifold pressure and 
RPM gauges to go down gradually, giv- 
ing a picture of a loss of power. 

Before the throttle is jammed forward 
(which really will cause a loss of power), 
the eyes and ears should be used to de- 
tect whether the engine appears to be 
operating normally. The head tempera- 





ture gauge will furnish another check. 
(Figure 5.) The head temperature will 
decrease if power is being lost through 
failure of the fuel or ignition systems. If 
the trouble is detonation, the temperature 
will rise. (Figure 6.) 

Head temperature readings also pro- 
vide an invaluable clue in locating the 
engine causing trouble. This isn’t always 
as easy as it might seem. The manifold 
pressure and RPM of an engine won't 
always tell the story, because wind-mill- 
ing can delay the reaction of these gauges. 

When trying to single out a bad 
engine, a pilot should look for vibration 
and keep in mind that a plane will tend 
to turn into the side which isn’t deliver- 
ing power. 

An over-revving prop doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean it’s in the runaway class. 
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Unless the RPM has reached a danger 
point, set by the pilot in advance, the 
engine should be kept in operation with 
reduced manifold pressure. 

However, before a pilot decides on this 
matter he should check with an instructor 
pilot or engineering officer. The danger 
point will vary with the equipment. 

When a feathering button has been 
pushed too quickly, it is not necessary for 
the whole cycle to be completed before 
the prop can be unfeathered. If the RPM 
has not dropped below 1,000, all that is 
necessary to unfeather is to pull out the 
button. 

By a wide margin, the greatest single 





cause for the failure of an engine comes 
from abusing it by excessive demands for 
power. Any time the red line is need- 
lessly ignored, trouble is around the 
corner. 

Small things as well as the big items 
must be watched. Here’s a commonplace 
procedure that places an engine in dan- 
ger: The practice of reducing to low 
RPM before lowering the manifold pres- 
sure when setting the controls for climb 
after take-off or cruising after climb. 

This simple thing can cause the mani- 
fold pressure to exceed red line limits for 
sufhcient time to cause detonation. The 
procedure should be exactly reversed. 4 
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1, The P-70 is a modifked version of 
the 
a. P-38 c. A-20 
6 P-51 d. P-47 


2. D minus 15 refers to 
a. An international code word for 
“All Clear’ 
b. Fifteen degrees off true north 
c. An AAF Technical Order 
d. Fifteen days before the date set 
for an attack 
3, Bougainville is located 
a. In New Guinea 
b. Due west of Hawaii 
c. In the Solomon Islands 
d. In the Marshall and Gilbert Islands 
4, A First Sergeant receives the same 
base pay as a 
a. Master Sergeant 
b. Technical Sergeant 
d. Warrant Officer 
c. Staff Sergeant 
5, A number of fighter planes fly in a 
tight circle, defending each other’s 
tails. The name usually given to 
this formation is 
a. Immelmann c. Company Front 
b. Lufberry d. Renversement 
6. The Commanding General of the 
14th Air Force is 
a. Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault 
b. Lieut. Gen. Iva C. Eaker 
c. Lieut. Gen. Carl A. Spaatz 
d. Maj. Gen. Frank O'D. Hunter 
7. AAF personnel are entitled to lon- 
gevity pay after how many years 
of service? 
a. Three 
9. Rime is 
a. A form of torque resulting from 
reduced airspeed 
b. A cloud formation usually found 
in the South Pacific 
c. Air sickness resulting from poor 
oxygen flow 
d. A form of ice which adheres to 
exposed surfaces 
Lowry Field is located nearest to 
@. San Antonio, Tex. ¢. Tampa, Fla. 
da. Stockton, Calif. 


b. Five c.Ten 4d.Two 


b. Denver, Col. 





G.; on your best mental behavior and land on 
this month's AIR FORCE Quiz. Credit five points 
for each question answered correctly. If your total 
is 80 or above give yourself a pat on the back; 
70 to 80, not bad; 55 to 70, fair to middling; below 
50, room for improvement. Answers on Page 5I. 
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10. A “grasshopper plane” usually re- 

fers toa 

a. Light plane often used for liaison 
and reconnaissance work 

b. A-20 used in low-level attacks 

c. Plane out of control which rises 
and falls violently 

d. German ME-110 

Vertigo is 

a. A form of dengue fever 

b. Severe limb paralysis 

c. Dizziness 

d. A form of temporary deafness 

Here are three of the Four Free- 

doms. Fill in the fourth. 

a. Freedom from want 

b. Freedom of speech 

c. Freedom of religion 

* SPREE Vere hye OR 

The name popularly given to the 

A-36 is the 

a. Invincible ¢. Terrier 

b. Invader dad. Invisible 

To what instruments does the 1-2-3 

system refer? 

a. Altimeter, airspeed and directional 
gyro 

b. Artificial horizon, needle and ball 
and altimeter 

c. Rate of climb indicator, altimeter 
and needle and ball 

d. Needle and ball and airspeed 

The capital of Australia is 

a. Melbourne c. Canberra 

b. Brishane d. Sydney 

The Skagerrak is 

a. A Russian fighter plane 

b. A body of water between Norway 
and Denmark 

c. The capital of Iraq 

d. An instrument used by P-51 pilots 

“Flying the milk run” usually re- 

fers to 

a. A monotonous or 
assignment 

b. Flying to a supply base for addi- 

tional rations 

Target towing for gunnery practice 

Flying students on practice missions 

nephoscope is used to 

Determine fuel supply 

Measure cloud movement 

Indicate approximate position of 

nearest radio tower 

Regulate voltage imput from gen- 

erator to battery 
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First Pilot Fredericks gives himself a pre-flight 
hocus-pocus briefing before each mission. This 
ritual includes fondling the squadron horse- 
shoe and mascot. His co-pilot razzes him about 
such foolishness but covertly carries a rabbit’s 
foot himself. 














Sergeant Wallace is the assistant engineer and 
“doubles in lead” at a waist gun. Here he adds 
a personal touch to the impending delivery job 
while the crew chief, a former high school rhet- 
oric teacher, revolts at the sergeant’s grammar. 
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BOMBER CREW 


by Lieut. YWm.7. Lent 





Radioman Brown, ex-philatelist, is now a collector 
of impedimenta of war. Here he wraps for mailing 
home a piece of flak that came perilously close to his 
ear phones this morning. Tail Gunner Judy had a 
busy day with enemy fighters, yet seeks a thrill from 
a murder mystery. 





Returning from a successful raid, the entire crew 
heaves a collective sigh of relief. The co-pilot jokes 
with the bombardier about the shell hole in the 
fuselage. But for a few inches of inaccuracy, the 
missile might have ventilated his midriff. Other 
crew members demonstrate their love for the sturdi- 
ness of their bomber. 





Back over friendly territory after a mission, the 
waist gunners keep one eye peeled for enemv 
interception and the other on a Spam sandwich 
and a can of fruit juice. These men have a stand- 
ing bet on their combat marksmanship and 
today’s score is three ME-109Gs to two in favor 
of Sergeant Horton. He will exact the usual 


payment at the PX bar tonight. 
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Without the use of his hands, an airman would 
be tongue-tied. Navigator McQuiston, as is his 
wont, gives forth on the necessity of maintain- 
ing level flight for proper navigation. His audi- 
ence consists of rotund Ball Turret Gunner 
Coster, the custom-built member of the crew 
who grows to resemble his environment with 
the passing of each combat mission. 
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QUR AIR WAGS 


By Charlotte Knight 


Air Force STAFF 


The girls have proved them- 
selves to the AAF, and thou- 
sands more are joining up. 


iar are officially the Ar Wacs now. 

Radio operators and grease mon- 
keys, dispatchers and draftsmen, pharma- 
cists and photographers, chemists and car- 
tographers, typists and teachers, pig- 
eoneers, plotters, meat cutters, cooks, 
dog trainers—200 different jobs in the 
Army Air Forces at about 200 different 
stations. That is the record achieved by 
the AAF contingent of the Women’s 
Army Corps in less than a year. 

But still there aren't enough to go 
around. More Wacs are needed at every 
AAF station. The AAF has launched a 
nation-wide campaign to add 46,000 Air 
Wacs to its ranks smmediately. 

For the first time since the Women’s 
Corps was organized, WAC enlistees may 
now request assignment to the Army 
branch of their choice and may also be 
recommended for the type of job they de- 
sire. And from all reports thousands of 
new recruits are choosing the AAF. 

The admiration is mutual. Air Force 
leaders, enthusiastic about the Women’s 
Army Corps since its inception, needed 
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These readings will lead to some important 
forecasts about the kind of weather the boys 
up yonder can expect. These Air Wacs are 
expert weather observers at Mitchel Field, N. Y. 





no converting to the idea that khaki- 
skirted women could replace men in 
scores of non-combatant jobs. As long as 
eighteen months ago, the AAF startled 
even the most ambitious WAC recruiters 
by announcing that it could and would 
use 375,000 Wacs if it could get them. 
And the AAF finally has received the 
green light to do its own WAC 
recruiting. 

The Training Command absorbs the 
majority of Air Wacs, but a generous 
allotment is made to other commands and 
stations. For example, a qualified woman 
radio operator, upon completion of her 
basic training at Oglethorpe, Des Moines 
or Daytona, may be assigned immediately 
to some AAF station for radio duties. If 
further training is needed, women may 
be given on-the-job training, or may be 
sent to one or another of the AAF techni- 
cal schools. 

A check list of GI tasks performed by 
Wacs reveals that a year has transformed 
them into electricians, printers, truck 
drivers, translators, photo retouch artists, 
link trainer instructors, cryptographers, 
hospital orderlies, fingerprinters, dental 
hygienists, entertainment directors, air- 
plane inspectors, chaplain’s assistants, 
bombsight mechanics, surgical technicians, 
MPs, and statisticians. They have even 





invaded the control towers at our air 
bases. 

The endorsement that counts most 
comes from the officers who have had 
Wacs working for them. Those officers 
are now shouting: ‘Send me more. Send 
me as many as you can get.” 

Until the WAAC dropped an “A” last 
September and became an official part of 
the regular Army instead of an auxiliary, 
WAC officers were confined to adminis- 
trative positions, doing the ‘‘housekeep- 
ing” for the corps itself. Now, however, 
WAC officers deectly replace male off- 
cers in a constantly growing number of 
technical. and administrative jobs. So 
don’t be at all surprised to see a silver- 
barred Wac holding down a spot on 
your field as public relations officer, spe- 
cial services officer, legal officer, base 
personnel officer, PX officer or even air 
traffic officer. 

After taking over the desk of a male 
officer, one WAC captain in the Air 
Transport Command reported: “We 
found some of the officers actually had 
suitcases packed ready to go overseas 
waiting for us to arrive. They were cer- 
tainly glad to see us.” 

The ATC, incidentally, is one of the 
WAC’s most enthusiastic boosters. Early 
in July, convinced that WAC officers 
could assume many of the command's 
administrative duties, the ATC took 100 
women officers for strictly ‘‘operational”’ 
jobs. Now they want many more. 

You'll find these women of the ATC 
serving in priorities and traffic offices, 
intelligence sections, weather offices, pos- 
tal services, public relations and a dozen 
other offices. One WAC officer replaced 
a major in the Maincenance Engineering 
Division, where she keeps track of the 
ATC’s grounded planes and expedites 
delivery of parts to get them in the air 
again. Another, as personal affairs officer 
for the Sixth Ferrying Group, assists the 
men in settling financial affairs, arrang- 
ing insurance, allotments and claims. 
Others handle negotiations, clearances 
and general preparations for embarking 
and debarking passengers who pass 


When she replaced a male soldier as maintenance mechanic on the flight line at Moore Field, 
Texas, this Air Wac discovered she had taken on a man-sized job. But these coveralled and 
grease-smeared women take to the engine repair shops as readily as to the kitchen—and 


seem to enjoy it more. The AAF needs hundreds more for mechanical jobs, electroplating, etc. 
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through ATC terminals. One such WAC 
operations officer was asked if she liked 
her job. “Like it?” she exclaimed. 
“I’ve checked in Lord Louis Mount- 
batten, Winston Churchill and Sir John 
Dill in one week. Who wouldn’t like 
it?” 

Air Wacs are being sent overseas at a 
steadily increasing rate. England and 
Africa have most of them at the present 
time, although plans are being made to 
send Air Wacs to several other theatres. 
The majority of Wacs in Britain serve the 
8th Air Force in some 150 different jobs. 
Many assist in the preparation of target 
reports for raids over Germany, others 
plot the bombers’ courses, prepare anal- 
yses of the mission’s success, chart graphs, 
keep statistical records of battle casualties, 
and interpret aerial photographs taken on 
the mission. 

They don’t fly planes or pull triggers 
or release bombs. Theirs is a behind-the- 
lines, frequently underrated role. But the 
Wacs are soldiers, doing soldiers’ jobs 
to keep the AAF’s planes in action. Ask 
any harassed, understaffed CO. yx 


"An Enviable Record' 


The following commendation was re- 
cewed by Col. Oveta Culp Hobby, Direc- 
tor of the WAC, in the form of a letter 
from General Arnold: 

“I have been highly gratified with the 
record of the members of your command 
now on duty with the Army Air Forces. 

“Not only have members of the 
Women’s Army Corps made an enviable 
record through their work at AAF instal- 
lations in this country, but splendid re- 
ports have come to me on the work of 
the Corps with the Eighth Air Force in 
the European Theatre of Operations. 

"As you know, the AAF desires to 
utilize the WAC component of the Army 
to the fullest extent. You may be assured 
that the AAF will do everything possible 
to assist in recruiting women for this im- 
portant Army work.” 


Number One Wac in the AAF is Major Betty 
Bandel, first Wac to win her gold leaves and 
who, as Air WAC Officer, channels 43 percent 
of all Wacs into waiting Air Force jobs. 
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Interpreting aerial photographs has been added to the growing list of important “operational” 
jobs assigned to Air WAC officers. AAF-trained WAC photographers, lab technicians, photo 
retouch artists and camera repairmen can also be found at almost every Air Force station. 


The moment for which most Wacs work and wait arrives when they get sailing orders. Hundreds 
of Wacs have gone overseas to take vital jobs with the AAF in communications centers, intelli- 
gence, supply, instrument and parachute repair, motor transport, special services, and a score 
of other departments. This Army truck moves off to the docks with its cargo of excited Wacs. 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? The three privates con 
The engine in this picture has been pickled. So were the mechs working on it, we'd say, if we takes in the picture. 
These are listed on 


didn't know that they posed these boners in cold sobriety. In the picture are Pfc. Jack Bergel Page 64. Can you 
(left), and Pvt. Don R. Johnson (right), of the 478th Air Base Squadron, Patterson Field, and, find any more? 
on the engine stand, Pfc. Harry F. Sawyer, Headquarters Squadron, Air Service Command, 


Patterson Field, Fairfield, Ohio. 


Picking out these boners may seem a cinch, men, when we tell you that all the mistakes in 
the photograph are covered basically by TO 02-1-1. Overseas reports indicate careless prepara- 
tion of engines for storage. That's all, brother, Get the number of this TO down pat—TO 02-I-I, 


"The Preparation of Engines for Storage." 
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To FLY THROUGH THE AIR 
WITH THE GREATEST OF EASE... 

To achieve speed a race horse is fault- 
lessly groomed and as slick as one of the 
new steel pennies. A new airplane, too, 
is just as spotless as the designer can 
make it. Keeping an airplane immaculate 
is termed aerodynamic maintenance, a 
two-dollar phrase that merely boils down 
to a lot of simple, horse-sense main- 
tenance habits that frown upon cabin 
doors or cockpit hoods improperly fitted 
as well as leading edges of wings, stabi- 
lizers and cowlings dented. It takes in 
such stuff as leaving unused radio in- 
sulators still installed or mechs walking 
on wings with heavy nailed shoes. 

Internal dirt, also, adds unnecessary 
weight to aircraft and roughened or 
nicked propellers retard the airplane’s 
best performance. 

Smoothness or lack of it in high-speed 
aircraft may mean decisive superiority or 
inferiority to the enemy airplane in com- 
bat. Be more particular than you were 
of your Sunday best civvies in this matter 
of aerodynamic maintenance. Obstruc- 
tions or roughness which increase drag 
can mean disaster. 

The old Jennies of the first World 
War flew at eighty miles per hour with 
approximately ninety horsepower. A pro- 
jecting part on a P-47 would cause ap- 
proximately 125 times the amount of 
drag that one of equal size would have on 
a Jenny. Figure it out. A Jenny in this 
war would amount to a speedy invitation 
to be a harp-player. 

There are a flock of factors that deter- 
mine yes or no to an airplane’s whirring 
across the sky in smooth perfection. Read 
the whole story in TO 01-1-140, “Aero- 
dynamic Maintenance of Aircraft.” And 
there are plenty of pictures in it. 


CORROSION... 

The lagging not being removed from 
oil scavenging and propeiler feathering 
oil lines results not only in corrosion of 
the metal lines but deterioration of non- 
metallic lines as well. Take a look at 
TOs 02-1-44 and 03-20CC-7. 


TO InpEX Now BI-MONTHLY... 


Instead of the monthly issuance of TO 
00-1 (the index), the new schedule calls 
for a new index every other month. On 
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the first and fifteenth of each month a 
supplementary listing of all new TOs and 
those TOs rescinded during the previous 
two-week period will be issued. 


B-17 "SLuccer’ Goes 900 Hours 
WitHouT AN ENGINE CHANGE... 

A new world’s record for B-17s is be- 
lieved to have been rung up by “Slug- 
ger,’ a Roswell (N. Mex.) Army Air 
Field training plane, which recently flew 
900 hours without an engine change. The 
time is about 150,000 miles of rottine fly- 
ing at this AAF Training Command 
Four-Engine Pilot Transition school. 

Strictly a veteran of the battle of New 
Mexico, the Fortress arrived at Roswell 
straight from the Vega plant in Burbank, 
Calif., with 12.9 flying hours to her 
credit. There ‘Slugger’? became one of 
the regulation training ships, assigned to 
the squadron commanded by Capt. Van 
A. Pierce, and began shooting landings 
and going on cross country flights with 
student officers at the controls. 

The B-17 went through the usual 
maintenance routine—change of oil, a 
new supercharger and the necessary pre- 
cautionary checks. After 500 flying hours 
a Fortress is supposed to be ready for 
new engines. But when “Slugger” com- 
pleted 500 she didn’t need any. And the 
excitement began. 

Maj. George E. Franks, director of 
maintenance, interceded and .von permis- 
sion from Air Service Command to fly 
“Slugger” another 100 hours. The B-17 
completed these and asked for more. The 
Air Service Com- 
mand extended the 
time to 750 hours. 
Still the B-17 didn’t 
need an engine. Ma- 
jor Franks then got 
permission to go to 
900 hours and “‘Slug- 
ger’ thereupon set 
what is believed to 
be a new record for 
planes of her class, 
to the jubilation of 
all including field 
representatives Philip 
A. Benson and J. A. 
Higgins of Boeing 
and George A. Peavy 
of Wright Aero. 
















































After 900 hours—371, days of round- 
the-clock flying—‘Slugger” got new en- 
gines and a bath. 

Hats off to the mechs of the AAF 
who kept “Slugger” slugging. 


Not So Much StTurFinc... 

Overloading in life raft compartments 
is a principal cause of life raft doors fail- 
ing. This is fatal. See Par. 6 6 (2) TO 
04-15-1. 


Use tHE Battery Cart... 

The failure to use battery carts to start 
all aircraft equipped with external power 
plug causes run-down batteries and run- 
away propellers. See Par. 1 g TO 03-5-39, 
Par. 2 a (3) TO 03-20B-3 and TO 
01-1-52. 


CoMING IN FOR A LANDING... 

Drain plugs are to be safetied in left 
and right landing gear down lock valves 
on B-25 Series aircraft. Otherwise, there 
might be a failure of landing gear lock- 
ing mechanisms should the plug work 
loose and come out. Another landing 
gear failure might result if the main strut 
attachment bolts are loose on left and 
right landing gear of P-39 Series aircraft. 


Too MANY TIMES... 


Numerous cases of loose spark plugs 
and loose spark plug lead elbows are 
showing up on all types of aircraft. Re- 
member that loose plugs cause rough 
operation and loss of power. See 03-5E 
series TOs. 3 


"Slugger," the 900-hour engine B-17, is shown below with her 
crew, engineering officers and factory representatives at Roswell. 
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MEDAL OF HONOR 


Cheli, Ral Maj. ‘me DFC & AM) 
Jerstad, tet » Maj. iso SS) 


DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE CROSS 


*Alsip, Raymond H., x 
Bengel, George H., T/Sgt. 
Brown, George oe Maj. 
Sa ahai. Capt. 
a 
( s5. ri. DFC & 3 OLC & 


» S 
Helder, Ronald L., Lieut. 
Herlevic, Frank A., aan 
Judy, James B., Liew 
McFarland, Kenton a Lieut. 

(Also DFC) 

Mix, Joseph E., T/Sgt. 
Slessor, Lee D., Lieut. 


DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE MEDAL 


*tdu Pont, Richard C. 


LEGION OF MERIT 


Allen, Brooke E., Col. (Also DFC) 
Aimand, William | J... M/Sot. 
Backus, Edward N., Col. 

(Also AM & OLC) 
Briggs, James E., Col. 
Fletcher, Albert W., Maj. 
*Hutchins, Russell, Sot. 
Imparato, Edward T., Maj. 
Murray, Charles E., Maj. 
_— Roy W., Capt 

Shegda, Walter W., Maj. 
*Skorczewski, Thomas H., T/Sgt. 
Wells, Leslie L., Capt. 


SILVER STAR 


Allen, David W.. aeet. 
(Also DFC & AM 
Anderson, Fred E., 1 /Sat. (Also DFC) 
*Angel, ee = Lieu 
Arne, Earl W $/Sst. tAlve AM) 
Avendano, Joseoh, arn 
Bacon, William 
(Also DFC 4 Oic'& 2 OLC to AM) 
“Beviock, — j., 
Bewak, Fred J., 
(Also PH & DFC) 
Blakey, George A... 
(Also DFC & AM) 
Bloombuff, John E., Lieut. 
Bosso, Philip, S/Sgt. (Also DFC) 
Brainard, Ceylon H., Lieut. 
(Also DFC & AM) 
Breen, John E., 
Brown. Paul D., Maj. 
Brzuska, Edmund E., Lieut. (Also AM) 
Cameron,’ Wiiliam R., Capt. 
Conn, Mayron R., Lieut. 
Dessert, Kenneth 0., Maj. 
Dickinson, Clair E., "Sot. 
Edmonds, Harold W.. Capt. 
Edmundson, James v.. Maj. 
(Also OLC to DFC) 
*Elliott, Eldon M., Ot. 
*Eynaud, Emile A., 
Fincher, a. Cc., tieut. 
Fletcher, Edgar G., Sgt. 
Flores. Walter S.. Lieut. 
Gallup, Chartes S., Lieut. 
Gardner, Bruce A., Capt. (Also DFC) 
Gavura, Albert F., Sot. 
Germeraad, John A Lieut. 
(Also DFC & AM) 
Gilbert, Robert E., 
Gillette, Louis Church, Lieut. 
(Also DFC & AM 
Golotto, Frank, ot. (Also AM) 
ne Earle A.. Lieut. 
Kenneth W., S/Sst. 
— Leonard j., Lieut. 
(Also DFC & AM) 
Grieve, Lioyd W., Cpl 
oan aa’ oy L., S/Sot. 


(A 
Haggerty, Richard J., T/Sot. 
Cc AM) 





me. H “n B., T/Sgt. 
ancock, Humphrey 

(Also 4 A 

androw, Horst W.. S/Sgt. 


Hansell, tg .. Jr., Brig. Gen. 
Harris, Jack . Sot. (Also AM) 


* Posthumous 





+ At the time of his death. Mr. du Pont was 
Commanding 
in charge of 


Special Assistant to the 
General. Army Air Forces, 
the AAF Glider Program. 
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A MONTHLY RECORD OF DECORATIONS AWARDED 
TO PERSONNEL OF THE ARMY AIR FORCES 


Hasik, George L., Lieut. 
Nn ee J., $/Sgt. 


Helms, Barney W.. T/Sgt. (Also AM) 
Helveston, George T., Lieut. 
Henderson, Benjamin W., Sgt. 

c AM) 


so 


Houston, Joseph 
Hundley, *, c. 


E., ‘s (Also DF 
ok 
Jenkins. ee 

Also DF 


(Also AM) 
be 
7 Chen, 
*Johnson, AL ce 


t. 

Jose, Elmer H., a (Also AM) 
Kaiser, James M., Lieut. (Also AM) 
Kelley, Gordon L., Capt. (Also DFC) 
Kelley, James F., Lieut. 

Klasnick, Joseph S., S/Sgt. 
Kosakowski, Joseph E., Lieut. 
*Lee, Jack, Lieut. *(Also AM) 
*McCullar, Kenneth Dalton, Maj. 
*(Also 3 OLC to SS, PH, AM & 3 OLC) 
Meador, Stell, seat. 
*Montfort, Frank W., Lieut. *(Also PH) 
Morgan, Leroy B., Lieut. 
*Pacheco, Jacobo E., Sgt. 

Peterson, Arman, Col. 

(Also DFC, AM & 3 OLC) 

Reuter, George J., Jr., Lieut. 
Riordan, Timothy, T/Sst. 
Sarnoski, Joseph R.. Lieut. (Also AM) 
Swensson. Berthel, Lieut. 
Taylor, Wallace C., Capt. 
Watson, James A., T/Sgt. 
Weaver, Worden, Lieut. 
Zemke, Hubert, Col. 

(Also DFC, AM & 3 OLC) 


OAK LEAF 
CLUSTER TO 
SILVER STAR 


Andrade, Michael R., Pfc. (Also DFC) 
Barlow, Robert L.. T/Sgt. (Also DFC) 
Bayles, Joseph,- Cpl. 

Bender, Frank Peter, Capt. (Also AM) 
Blakely, Quentin W., Sgt. 

Bonham, Donald L., gtjeut 
Brady, Francis M., 
Bryant, Warren E., Cieut. 
Burton, Frank tee Lieut. 
Faurot, Robert L., Lieut. 


PURPLE HEART 


Antosz, Frank G., S/Sgt. 
Auman, Rictor H., Lieut. 
Bamber, Joyce J., Lieut. (Also DFC) 
Bannon, John R., Lieut. (Also DFC) 
Bauman, Rexford G., Lieut. (Also AM) 
Beasley, William D., Lieut. 

(Also OLC to DFC) 





Gen. 
(Also AM) 


Belleville. Waiter B., Jr., T/Sgt. 
(Also 
Boothe, Harry J., Lieut. 


Britt. James 0., Lieut 


AM) 
Sachem, Martin A., S/Sot. (Also DFC) 
Dean. John A., Lieut. 
Elliott, Wilson C., S/Sgt. 
Ellis, Earl E., Lieut. (& OLC) 
Gilliam, Delbert Clyde, Sgt. 
(Also AM _& 2 OLC) 
Gustafson, Everett W., Sot. 
(Also OLC to AM) 
Hall, Emory L., Lieut. 
Hammer, Stewart W., M /Sgi. 
Haney, Richard .” ‘Lieut. 
Hayward, Hugh B., S/Sst. 
(Also AM & OLC) 
Heffernan, Rollin B., Sat. 


Herron, James L., Sot. 

Holbert, George R., S/Sot. 
(Also AM & OLC) 

Hughes, Jeptha F., Jr., Sgt. 


Ingram, Virgil, Jr., Capt. 
. Jay J., Lieut. 
Jung, Ellsworth W.. Col. 

(Also AM & OLC) 
Kadinger, Gilbert S., Lieut. 
Lancaster, James W., Lieut. 
Livingston, John W., Capt. 
Mitchell, Robert A., Jr., Lieut. 
Moberly. James A.. Lieut. (Also DFC) 


Patterson, Lioyd E.. Lieut. (Also DFC) 
Peterson, Chesley G., Lieut. Col. 
(Also AM) 


Shoop, Kendall, Sgt. 
Stone. Edgar L.. Col. 


Thurston. Bernays K.. Lieut. 
Watson. Pete W.. S/Sot. 
*Wearzyn, Felix S.. Pvt. 


"Whitehead. Allen B.. Sot. 
"Wright, Thomas M., Pvt. 
*Young, Virgil J., Pvt. 


OAK LEAF 
CLUSTER TO 
PURPLE HEART 


Bradshaw, Thomas E., Col. 


DISTINGUISHED 
FLYING CROSS 





Blake, Robert S/ert. 
(Also 3rd iG to A 
Blevins, Hilary M., Lieut. (& OLC) 
Bley, Charles W., Lieut. 
Bleyer, Julian ="e Lieut. Col. 
(Also AM & 2 OLC 
Blonshine, Leroy Rt $/Sgt. 
Blount, Wesley rw T/Sgt. 


Blum, Franklin A. /Sat. 
Boehle, Vernon A, a. 
(Also 2 OLC t M) 
Bogert, Wwitttam — $/Sot. 

(Also OLC to AM) 


Boll, John J., Lieut. (Also OLC by AM) 


Abb, Robert G., Lieut 

Abraham, William E.,’T/Sot a. ae 
Abram, Robert V.. (With , AM & OLC) 
Ackerman, Lonnie hes ‘Sot. Boock, Robert Lieut 

Adams, Norman C., Lieut. (Also AM & 3 OLC)~ 
Adelsburger, Lloyd E., S/Sgt. *Boone, Joseph W. pt. 


Adkins, Henry L., Lieut. 
Adrian, Arthur R 
(Also AM & OLC) 
Aiken, Albert Shelton, Capt. 
Allen, Willett T., S/Sot. 
(Also OLC to A 
Allison, Otis E., Lie 
Allsop, Ronald + S/Sut 
Almy, Elmer 0., Sot. 
Altman, Fredric &/ Lieut. 
Alvey. ‘Joseph R., S/Sot 
Amann, John R., Lieut. 
Ames, Thomas E., S/Sgt. 
OLC) 


(Also AM) 


(Also AM & 
Amos, Lee H., T/Sgt. 
Anderson, Stanley . M., Lieut. 
Anderson, Warren W., oy 
Anderson, William 3., 
Anderson, William T., T rset. (Also AM) 


Andrews, Stanley O., Lieut. 
(Also AM & 2 OLC) 


(Also AM & 3 ) 
Andrews, Vernon et S/Sst. (Also AM) 
Armstrong, Robert L., Lieu 
Armstrong, Thomas F., ieut. 
Aronson, Lioyd, Lieut. 
Arsenault, Larence J., S/Sgt. 
(Also OLC to AM) 
Asbell, Clarence E., Sgt. 
Ashcraft, Hugh G., Lieut. 
Ashinhurst, Thomas E., Lieut. 
Athey, Carle T., Cpl. (Also AM & QLC) 
Aubrey, Carl L., Lieut. 
(Also 2 OLC to AM) 
Averbeck, Forrest W., Cpl. 
Axtell, Frank D., Pvt. 
Aycock, Haley W., Capt. 

(Also AM & 2 
Bagby, Edward L., Sot. 
Baird, “ord ine 

h 


Baker, Roy E., Set “CAiso AM & OLC) 
Baldwin, James W., 

Ball, Edgar D., ay itAiso AM & OLC) 
Ballard, Frederick J., Cp 

(With OLC & 2 GLC "to AM) 
*Balsley, Lucius M., S/Sgt 
Baltes, John L., Sot. 

Banasiak, Francis S.. Cpl. 

(Also AM & OLC) 

Barnett. Clyde H., Jr., Lieu 
Barr, John E., Col. ‘aloo AM) 
, John L., T /Sst. 

(Also AM & 3 OLC) 
Barton, Bruce D., Capt. 
Barton, Car! H., Lieut. 
Bates, Eldon L., S/Sot. 

Beals, John T., Lieut. 

Bean, Lyle Albert. Lieut. 
Beary. Kermit Edwin, Lieut. 
Beatty. John J., Jr.. Cpl. 
Bednarchuk, Antonio, S/Sgt. 
Beeson, Duane W., Lieut. 

3 OLC to AM) 

, Richard P., Capt. 
Belk, Jack, S/Sot. 
Benbrooks, Lee A., T oat 

(Also AM & 2 OLC 
Benn, William C., S/ sat (Also AM) 
Benner, John G., Lieu 

(Also OLC to AM) 
Bennett, Francis L., 
Bennett, Ravelle A., S/Sgt. 

(Also AM & OLC) 
Beringer, John L., Jr.. S/Sot. 
Berry, Robinson B., T /Sot. 
Bertram. William E., Lieut. 
Besly. Morris C., ttn 

(Also AM & 6 OLC 
Best, Fred. J.. 


‘ ieut. 
Bicknell, Donald E.. S/Sst. 
Billotte. John P.. T /Sat. 
Bills. Ralph C., Lieut. 

(Also AM & 2 OLC) 
Birdsong. George P., 
Bishop, David B.. Lieut. 
Bissell, Crapeen L., Maj. Gen, 


T/Sot. 


(Also AM) 


(Also AM) 
Black, William Emanuel, Jr., Lieut. 
Blackwell. Westley V., S/Sgt. 


(Also OLC to AM) 
Biair, Floyd R., Sot. 


5 Britton, William _ 


sep 

(Also OLC to AM) 
Botuk, Charlies, S/S '~ ame OLC to AM) 
Boreen, Glenn W., 
Bouse, Roy, Sot. 
Bowen, Frank We. Han (Also AM) 
Bowker, Jack R., S/Sgt. 
Bowles, Joe, a 
Bowyer, Robert H., Lieut. 
Boyle, John B., Jr., Cpl. (Also AM) 
Boyles, Frank R., Lieut. 

(Also OLC to AM) 
Branch, Edward M., 
(Also AM & 5 OLC) 
Brandt, Waldo B., S/Sot. 

Breen, John G., S$/Sgt. 


*Brill, Allen, Lieut. 


Brinson, Sheldon S., Lieut. 
(Also 2 OLC t ) 
Lieut. 


Brody, Harry J., $/Sot. 

(Also AM & 3 OLC) 
Broussard, Eddie J., Jr., Capt. 
Brown, Allen D., S/Sst. 

Brown, Ben S., Capt. (Also AM) 
Brown, Loyal 6., Lieut. 
Brown, Richard T., $/S0t 

(Also AM & 2 OLC 
Bryant, Carson, S/Sot 


Bryant, William H., Lieut. 

Buchanan, Bennet F., T/Sgt. 
(Also AM & 

Buchanan, Ralph E., Lieut. 
(Also AM & 2 

Budzisz, Walter C., Sgt 
(Also AM & 3 OL 

Bunce, Robert E., Sat 


Ss 
Burbridge, Ralph, Lieut. 
(Also AM & 3 OLC) 
Burch, Kenneth E., Lieut. 
Burda, Theodore E., Lieut. 
Burdick, Clyde R., S/Sat. 
Burges, George D., Lieut. 
(Also 10 OLC to AM) 
Buroess, William W., S/Sgt. 
(Also AM & 2 OLC) 
Burkey, Donald J., Lieut. 
(Also 3 OLC to AM) 
Burns, Francis J., S/Sgt. 
Burns, Wilbert R., Sot. 
(Also AM & OLC) 
Burton, Arnold L., S/Sgt. 
Bush, Edwin R., Lieut. 
Butler, Cecil W., Lieut. 
Butler, Richard D., Lieut. 
Butler, William C., Lieut. 
Butterbaugh, Paul A., M/Sgt. 
(Also 3rd OLC to AM) 
Carison, Arthur A., Jr., Maj. 
Carroll. Albert V. H. S/Sot. 
Chastain, Austin D., S/Sot. 


(Also AM) 


Collins, Dealfred W., S/Sot. 
Compton, Harvey C. T/Sst. 
Cooper, Robert J.. T/Sgt. (& OLC) 


Copp. Buster B., S/Sgt. 

Crawford, Cecil C.. Lieut. (& OLC) 

Cross, Frank E., T/ Sot 

Croswell, ° esat. (& OLC) 

Cuellar, Joe M., Jr., hse (& OLC) 

Current. Ronald E.. T/ 

Daly, Richard J., $/Sot” 

Davis, John Sidney, ~ 

Deeds, James A., Lieut 

De Freese. William A., 

Demont, Russell D., Lieut. 

Dieffenbach, Albert W., Capt. 
(Also AM & 2 OLC) 

Diltz, Naum R.. S to 

Dobson, John G., Lieu 

Duffy, Edward G., Capt. (& OLC) 

Durham, Clarence W., S/ Sot. 

Ebert, Harry W.. Jr., Lieut. 

Ellis. James G. Lieut. 


Everett, Wilbur R., Jr., Lieut. 

(Also AM) 
Fairlamb, Charles R., Maj. (Also AM) 
Fanning, David D., T/Sat. 
Farrar, John W., Capt. 
Fennell, Max R., Maj. (Also AM) 


Filippi, Anthony, S/Sgt. (Also AM) 
Fischer, Philip S., Lieut. 
Flanary, Violes L.. S/Sot. 
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mo Ms. 
$/Sgt. Eugene Light Brig.Gen.J.H.Atkinson Maj. J. W. Edmundson Lt. H.G. Asheraft Lt. Col. C. G. Peterson 





Maj. J. L. Jerstad 


’ Foltz, John W., afew Nelson, John W., T/S Sgt Beadle, Frank R., Lie Beizowski, dig | J., Sot. (& 3 OLC) 
Fournier, George G 1 S/S. Nichols, Edgar -. / Beebe, Robert C., ao “(Also AM Benn, William G., Mal. 
(Also AM & 2 0 Ormand, Waverly ‘c.. + Sot. Bergquist, Jesse 'D., S/Sgt. (Also yam) Bentley, Charles T. Mout. 
Francis, Paul H., Capt. Pace, John R., Lieut. Berryman, Lester C., Pfc. Berenson, Morris, Lieut. (& 3 OLC) 
(With OLC & AM) Palmer, Philip T., Lieut. (Also AM & OLC) Bestgen, Walter E., stout (& 2 OLC) 
Gardinier, Russell J., Lieut. Panaro, Leonard A., T/Sgt. Billmaier, Lawrence P., Cpl. Beyeler, Roy F., S/S 
Garrett, Frank D., T/Sgt. Papas, Peter W.., S/eet. Boettcher, Wendell D., Lieut. Bigelow, Arthur H., S sot. 
Gauthier, Joseph A., Sgt. (Also AM) Payne, E!bert, S/S (2nd; Also AM & OLC) Bigham, James H., Cp 
Gibbs, Harry E., T/Sat. Perry, Alton M., $ Sot. (& OLC) Bogacki, Gerald J., Pfc. Bing, Andrew J., Capt. (& 3 OLC 
Giddens, Paul Owen, Sot. Pezzella, Alfred W., Lieut. (2nd; Also AM & OLC) Birdsong. Neil P., Sot. (& 4 OLC 
(With OLC, am & 3 OLC) Pfund, Melvin G., Capt. (Also AM) Bonito, Frank L., Cpl. Bishop, Leichester B., Lieut. (& OLIC) 
Gillette, Major R., Let. Pierce, Baxter B., Lieut. (Also AM & OLC) Blackwelder, A. G., Jr., T/Sot. 
Goza, James M., S/Sot Pilote, Norman R., Lieut. Borchert, Robert F., Cpl. (Also AM) Blair, Alexander, jr., Lieut. (& 7 OLC) 
Grant, Donald tee Lieut. Pyle, Clifton, Capt. Bronson, Hubert S., Lieut. Blanco, Edmundo, S/Sgt. (& OLC) 
(Also AM & OLC) Quillman, Earl W., Lieut. (2nd; Also ‘AM & OLC) Blanton, Nathaniel H., Capt. 
Grant, Lawrence H., Lieut. Ramsey, Homer B., T/Sgt. Bullock, James R., Lieut. Blomquist, Oscar M., Capt. (& 3 OLC) 
Gregory, ‘Charles C., S/Sgt. Reed, John Young, Lieut. Burleigh, Albert H., Lieut. Bogert, James H., Lieut. (& 2 Bercy 
Gregory, Kermit E., T (Sat. Redding, Rylan C., Lieut. (2nd; Also AM & OLC) Booth, Frank W., S/Sgt. (& 2 OLC) 
Griffin, Edward Pon Lieut. (Also AM) Reinhardt, Earl H., S/Sgt. Burnside, Barrie Charles, Lieut. Borders, Thomas H.. Lieut. (& 2 OLC) 
Griggs, Charles A., S/Sot. (Also AM) (Also AM & OLC) (Also AM) : Bouchard, Real. S/Sgt. (& OLC) 
Grobsch midt, Gilbert J., S/Sot. Reitz, Arthur D., Lieut. Burr, Albert H., ‘x Bowland, Charles F., Pfc. (& OLC) 
*Guenther, Robert E., Lieut. Riddie, Alpheus H., S/Sgt. (2nd; Also AM & 2 OLC) Boyce, James H., Jr., Lieut. (& OLC) 
Guilfrd, Gerge W., + /Set., Rio, Howard, S/Sat. Joyner, William R., Lieut. (Also AM) Bradley, Mere! D., Sat. 
Gutru, George H., Jr., Maj. Roberts, Claude C., T/Sogt. Merrell, Robert W., Lieut. Bradley, William B., py 
Hackney, Lewis E., S/Sgt. (Also AM) Roll, Thomas B., Lieut. Ryan, John C., Lieut. Braemer, 4 Pive 
Hall, Gordon E., Maj. Rosato, Theodore A:, S/Sot. *Sewart, Allan J., Jr., Maj. Bragg, Jim T sat, rs 2 OL) 
+ pe — Pf -¥ (Also AM) He oes cLiout. se OL ole a Woodrow Vis Col. 
ardin, Daron, Lieu 80 chm eander apt. (& OL . ramle arvey J., t. 
Harkeli, John A., T/Sgt. (Also AM) Schneiderman, Henry G., S/Sg ? SOLDIER’S MEDAL Breedlove. Edwin M., $7S6t. 
Hastings, George’ L., S/Sot. Sheetz, Homer O., S/Sgt. Beatti (& 3 OLC) 
Hawel, Leo, Lieut. (Also OLC to AM) Simpson, Jerome C., Lieut. wrt e, Franklin E.. S/Sgt. Breedlove. Richard D., S/Sgt. 
Heaps, Theodore C., S/Sat. Sisson, Dale L., Lieut. Bn ~ ery to AM) (& OLC) 
Heflin, Charles S., Lieut. Smith, Albert T., S/Sat. | “ Lawrence H., Sgt. Brehme, Carl H., T/So 
Heinitsh, Reginald D., Capt. Smith, Cecil B., S/Sat. foo coe 0., S/Sat. Brewster, William J., "T/sot. (& 2 OLC) 
Helms, Robert W., Lieut. (Also AM) Snyder, Charles H., S/Sg Wh jusiue A., Capt. Bridge, John U., Lieut 
Hennessey, Edward J., Jr., Lieut. Sorensen, Walter M., ee. Fn — A oLc) Briggs, Loran D.. Mai. 
Heron, Kenneth, S/Sat. Spann, Leo G., T/Sst armen s Donald L., S/Sogt. Bright, Roy R., Capt. 
Hines, Joseph M., Sot. (& OLC) Stephen, Willard W - $/Sst. pers. Semen 5. M/Sot. Brinkley, Lee R., Sot. 
Hiastala, Michael S., T/Sogt. Sterling, Robert W.. S/Sat Not. eye eT ., 9/Sat. Britt, Charles F.. M /So 
Hodges, Pat H., $/Set: Stewart, John E., Capt. ea OLC) otz, Matt F., T/Sot. Brocker, Norbert T., Satie. (& OLC) 
nemmes, Arthur v mel. (Also AM) } bet Raymond .. § Sat | sg cue E. wee é. 
oover, James K., Lieut. we ewis ieu rooks, William (& 3 OLC 
poe eee Ve ae AM) nate ore BY OAK LEAF Brew, ce T7sat 2, ove, 
orine, anley se Stes gt. reets, enry J. gt. ‘ Y rown, ouston —e  Bhe y 
Houlihan. Richard J., S/Sot. (Also AM) se OLe) a oe CLUSTER TO enue: tle &, ok : 
oulihan, Richard J., gt. 80 * rown, Leslie R., Sg 
Houston, Rowland B., Lieut. Thayer, David S., Lieut. SOLDIER NS MEDAL Brown, Reuben J., Lieut. _@ 2 OLC) 
Huberty, Joseph S., Lieut. (& OLC) Tubb, Walter F., Lieut. Bongyor, Kalman P., Sat Brown, Russell D., S (oat 
Huggins, Gore, Capt. (Also AM) Vaden, Preston E., Lie ” , ‘ Brown, William A., 
Hulett, William 0O., Jr., S/Sogt. Vande Bonart, Warren M., Lieut. Brunnet, Arthur, Sat. “te OLC) 
Hurt, Eric, S/Sot. (Also AM) AIR MEDAI Brynan, Julius, T/Sgt 
Hundley, Forrest D., S/Sgt. Walker, Clyde B., Lieut. (Ale AM) “ Buda, Adolph, 8 /Sgt. 
Hussey, Lindley P., Lieut. Walker, Robert A.. Lieut. (& OLC) Abrams, James R., Lieut. (& OLC) Burger, Elmer cat (& 3 OLC) 
Irby, Shelby L., Lieut. Ward, Joe F., $/Sot. Adams, Edward Bowie, Lieut. Burgess, Don L., 
Israel, Carl. T., Lieut. Warren, Russell M.. fh Adams, William H., S/Sot. Burgess, Paul B., Sat. AC OLC) 
Jaqua, Arnold D., Lieut. Whipple, Harlen D., Lieut, Adams, William M., Lieut. Col. Burnett, Paul C., 
Jenkins, Robert R., S/Sot. White, John B., Lieut. Aldridge, Leroy A., y > Burroughs, Hulbert, Viet, 
Joham, James E., Capt. illiams, Paul V., Lieut. Allen, Donald S., S/Sgt. (& 2 OLC) Burton, Thomas G., Sgt. (& OLC) 
Johnson. Theron E., S$ /Sot. ilson, John D., Lieut. Allen, John T., Lieut. (& OLC) Butler, James E., Lieut. (& 3 OLC) 
Jones. Grady H., Lieut. Yaussi, Frank D., Capt. Alspaugh. Kenneth L., Lieut. (& OLC) Butzu, John S., S/Sgt. (& OLC) 
(Also AM & OLC) Zesadil, Frank E., Lieut. (Also AM). Amory, Charles M., Lieut. (& OLC) Bytetes, Edward R., Got. 
Jones, Jearid H., S/Sgt. Anders, Virgil M ieut. yrd, Joe C., Lieut. 
Jones, John L., Lieut. (& OLC) Anderson, Charles S., Sgt. Cadts, Clifford E., S/Sat. (& 2 ag 
Joslin, John W., Lieut. OAK LEAF Anderson, James L., T/Sgt. (& OLC) Calhoun, William R., Jr., Capt. & OLC) 
spreeee, Bernard, sm y = Aneeses, BT Son. ‘* OLC) Campbell, Loule sat (& ove 
ennon, Dan, T/ , ndreas, Nicholas J., ard, Robe a 
of net er SJ T/sot. CLUSTERS TO —< jay a. a pan — C. £ Se ) 
samore, Leo R., ndrews, John, Cap arre ernar 
Kolb, vanon, © 8 Set ean eae” Applegate, Rex A.. S90 (& OLC Gaseria, Michael eet eines 
olb, Ralp * gt. pplegate, Rex 9 u asoria, chae g 
Koretke, Richard G., S/Sgt. FLYING CROSS Arter, Theodore iil, Capt ) Castellotti, Julio G., ay 
Krajcik, August J., S/Sot. Anderson, Alf Lester, Cpl. (3rd; & AM) Baceski, Edward J., Lieut. Cauble, William R., $/Sg 
Lalli, Michael, Lieut. Arneth, John P., Sat. (Also AM) Bacon, Harvey S., Cpl. (& OLC) Cauffiel, Daniel a” Sot. 
*Lanigan, Edwin J., Lieut. *(Also AM) Arnzen, Cyril H.. Bailey, J. C., Maj. Chalfant, Dale C., T/Sot. 
Leisinger, William L., Jr., Sgt. (Also AM & oie). Baker, Gordon, W/O Chalmers, Robert M., Lieut. 
Lemoine, Earle P., S/Sot. Arts, Henry F., Jr., S/Sat. Baker, Jess Francis, Lieut. (& 3 OLC) Champion, John Homer, Lieut. 
Light, Herbert M., Lieut. (2nd; AM & 2 OLC) Barrett, Garland P., S/Sgt Chapman, Thomas J., T/Sgt. 
Lucier, Philip H., Lieut. Ashley, Burl S., F/O (3rd) Barrett. Richard L.. S$/Sgt. Chase, Allan C., Lieut. 
McAdams, Robert ‘C., T/S ‘’ Atkinson, Joseph H., Brig. Gen. Bartlett, George H., Lieut. Check, Raymond J., Lieut. 
McAtee, John E., Lieut. ‘ OLC) (Also 4th OLC to AM) Bass, Samuel B., Lieut. Chialastri, Lawrence, S/Sgt. 
McCabe, Larry M., S/Sg Awtrey, Elmer F., Cpl. (Also AM) Bates, William §., Sat. Christensen, Frank G., Sgt. 
McCallum, Robert, Lieu . Bailey, John D., Lieut. Bauer, Clarence E., Sgt. (& 3 OLC) (& 3 OLC) 
McCown, Bobby E., T/Sgt. (& OLC) (Also AM & OLC) Baughman, Kenneth D., Lieut. Church, Frank C., Capt. 
Martin, Prince A., T/Sgt. Baker, Leonidas, Capt. (& 3 OLC) Clark, Walter, Capt. 
Meddaugh, Allerton F., Jr., S/Sot. Ballantine, John V., Pvt. Bayer, Emil J., A Clements, Pruitte L., T/Sat. {a 2 OLC) 
Mercer, William D., T/Sot. (Also AM & OLC) Bazemore, Howard Lieut. Clemmenson, Gerald 0., S/Sgt 
Meyer, Kenneth V., T/Sat. Barnes, Charles G., Sot. Bean, Hazen R.. Cline, Wallace C., io. (& sob 
Miller, Marshall W., S/Sogt. Bates, James . S/Sot. Beck, Howard Kutreds "Capt. Cluck, Clarence A., Sgt. (& 3 OLC) 
Minder, William Howard, Lieut. (2nd; AM & OLC) Beimdiek. Arthur O., Lieut. (& 2 OLC) Cochran, Paul, Lieut. (@ OL ‘on 
(Also AM & OLC) Baynes, Edward E., S/Sot. Beistel, Eugene F., Sgt. Cochran, William W., Sot. 
Morales, Carl H., ‘Capt. (Also AM) (Also 3rd OLC to AM) Bellows, Donno C., Lieut. (& OLC) Cohen, Ephraim B., Maj. 
Lt. John C. Ryan Lt. S. O. Andrews Lt. J. E. Bloomhuff Maj. C. E. Murray Col. Hubert Zemke Maj. Ralph Cheli 
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Johnson, Dayton R., M/Sst. Nock, Glen M., T/Sot. 
Johnson, Edward F., Sot. (& 3 eee) Norman, William P., Pfc. 
Johnson, Herbert E., Jr., Capt. (& 2 OLC) O'Connor, Squire T., Lieut. (& 2 OLC) 
‘Johnston. David W., Jr., S/Sot. (& ove) Oliver, Richard E., Lieut. 
Jones, G. J., Lieut. Ortiz, Ralph P., Lieut. (& OLC) 
Jones, merece is T7Set, tt 2 ote page. “< B., ‘Set. cies 
SSP) A MONTHLY RECORD OF DECORATIONS AWARDED Jones, Robert S., Jr.. T/So eames! Sener’ 29). Saenes 
ones, Russell K., S & OLe) Pedrone, John G., T/Sgt. 
TO PERSONNEL OF THE ARMY AIR FORCES — Stanley B., ot. 2 Pelepchuk, William, Lieut. 
Jones, William L., § (Sit (& OLC) Penn, Loyal T., Capt. 
Jones, William O., Liew Penwarden, Leroy H., S/Sgt. 
Jorgensen, Glade, Bom Peterson, Kenneth D., Llout. (& OLU) 
oe Joy, William M., Capt Peterson, Oscar S., T/Sgt 
Raymore , S/Ssgt. Gilson, Vance E., S/Sg Jurgens mier, Paul E., 'S/Sot. Phelan, Hugh E., Lieut. (& OLC) 
Cole, oe biiver c., Goebel, John A., Lieut. “a 3 Pe Kane, John Roger, Col. Phillips, Arthur G., Lieut 
Coleman, Elmer L 7Sat. (& OLC) Goncher Robert T Karp, Arthur D., Lieu Pillsbury, Stanley C., Sgt. 
Coleman, Melvin M., Lieut cher, Bernard A., Kiet. 3 OLC) Kate, Hendrik, Jr., T/Sat. i OLC) Pixley, Sherland 0., Pfc. 
Coleman, Robert C Capt. James A., Lieut. ord) Kay, Marvin Edward, Lieu *Poole, William A., Lieut. *(& OLC) 
Collins, Jack L., S/Sgt. Gott Keith E.. Sot. . Kealey, Christopher R., $/S9 Pope, Jack G., S/Sgt 
Connors, Wayne S., Capt. (& 3 OLC) Gottfried, Mario H.. , Lieut. Kegelman, Charles "Mai. 1 3 OLC) Pope, James E., Lieu 
Cook, Howard Gorden, Capt. (& 3 OLC) Gourley, Jack, Lieut. Keith, Troy, Lieut. Gol. (& OLC) Posten, John Bolen” Capt. 
Cook, Max J., L * Goyan, Fred F., _ Kellar, Douglas H Capt. Poteet, Ellis J., M/Sgt 
Cooley, Calvin L., Lieut Grace, Jena J.. S/Sgt. (& 3 OLC) Keller, Daniel J., S/Sgt. Potter, Donald J., S/Sot. 
Coomes, Clarence S., S/Sgt. (& 2 OLC) Grady, Martin T., Cpl. Kelly, Walter Earl, Lieut. (& 3 OLC) Powell, Harvard W., Maj. 
Cooper, Samuel L., Jr., Sot. Gray, Carl R., S/Sot. Kessler, Leland J., S/Sgt. (& OLC) Prohaska, Joseph M., Lieut. l 
Cornett, Alwyn E., S/Sot. Gray, Russell E., Capt. Kessler. Robert, S/Sot. Pugh, Carl L., § /Sot. (& {ole 
Corwell, Gardiner, Jr., Lieut. Greene, Herbert G., T/Sot Kidd, Venson, S/Sot. Ramsey, Frederick L., S/S 
Counts, Charlies M., S/Sgt. (& 3 OLC) Greene, Robert H., Lieut. co OLC) Kilborn, Thomas E., S/Sgt. Raper, William S., Capt. Ck OLC) 
Cowart, Stanley L., Sgt. (& OLC) Gribble, Ernest R., nceet Kimball, Melvin B., Lieut. Reichert, Earl, Lieut. — 
herd, Ford C., S/Sgt. (& 3 OLC) Grice, Charles Pie King, Clarence E., T/Sgt. Reinerth, George A., Lieut. (& OLC) 
Crabtree, Martin P., Maj. (& 3 OLC) Grim, Robert A Sot. x 3 OLC) Kirk, Noah C., T/Sgt. Renick, Reed, Sot. 
Dallas, Frederick, Jr., Capt. Gross, Harvey A., Kirk. Norbert W.. Lieut. {@ dé go Reynolds, Franklin T. E., Capt. 
Dalton, Sradford E., Lieut. (& 2 OLC) Gross, kuther M., " Kiss, Ernest J., T/Sot. (& C) Reynolds, William H., Col. 
Danley, Harold G., S/ Guilbeau, Baker J., S/Sogt. Kjerulff, Lauritz T., Lieut. Riberdy, Victor C., T/Sgt 
Darby, Culmer H., Sot. (& 3 OLC) Guth, Joseph L., Sgt. Kleeman, Lawrence Le T/Sst. Richardson, Wardie W., T/Sgt 
William K., Lieut Guthridge, Charles B., Capt. (& 3 OLC) Kleiman. Joel N., Richmond, Arthur i. _biewt. Col. 
Davis, Everett, Capt. Guzick, Sidney, Lieut. Knapp, Ralph L., Capt. (& 3 OLC) Ripple, Joe W., S/S 
Davis, Norman, Lieut. Hall, Alvin G., S/Sogt. Knight, Seymour G., ~ Rogers, Charles J., ‘Tat, 
Deer, Maxie G., Jr., Lieut. Hadden, Will A., Lieut. (& 2 OLC) Knisley, John L., S/Sgt Rosenberg, Hyman P 
De Ford, Eari, Col. Hagan, Clark D., S/Sot. Koenig, Bernard H., T/Sot, (& 2 OLC) Ross, Don H., Lieut. (& Ste) 
Demars, Rodney E., T/Sgt. (& OLC) Hale, Laurence E.. Sgt. (& 3 OLC) Koon, William V., Jr.. T/Sgt. Roth, Philip, Jr., T/Sat. 
Demuth, Edward L., o- (& 2 OLC) Hall, Earl W., a. Krisher, Elwood C., Lieut. Rudolph, Bestow R., Lieut. 
Detjens, Herbert P., Lieut. (& OLC) Hall, Stanley oe Lieut. (& 2 OLC) Krumm, Clifford B., S/Sot. Rugruden, Clyde H., Lieut. 
Dickey, Eugene D., Lieut. Hamilton, James 0., Sgt. (& 2 OLC) Kurz, Herbert, Lieut. Rutledge, Jay D., Jr., Lieut. Col. (& OLC) 
Dingus, Charles H., Lieut. Hand, Clarence B., Lieut. Lacy, Albert J., Capt. Saffron, Paul, S/Sgt. 
Dobbs, Guy T., Lieut. Hansen, Carl L., $/Sot. Lada, Michael, “ym St. Clair, Rodman A., Lieut. 
Dougherty, John = Ses. bea OLC) Hape, Herbert M.. T/Sgt. (& 2 OLC) Lambert, Raymond E., Jr.. S/Sgt. (& OLC) Sandie, Sydnie L., Sgt. (& OLC) 
——t, Joseph A., Happel, James R., Lieut. (& OLC) Lampley, James B., Lieut. Sargent, John W., Sgt. 
Drake, Nicholas R., Lieut. i bs OLC) Harder, Milton B., S/Ssat. Lapp, Eldon R., Sot. ‘s. SLC) Sbarra, Daniel N., Sgt. 
Dreiseszun, Abraham J., Lieut Hardesty, Edwin H., S/Sgt Larson, George E., S/Sg Scanlan, John F., Capt. 
(& 3 OLC) Harding, John B., Lieut. (& 2 OL Lassor, Harold E., oe Scearce, Lester H., Jr., T/Sgt. 
Drew, Raymond W., S/Sot. Hardman, Roscoe I., T/Sgt. (& obey Laven, George, Jr., Capt. Schichner, Leroy A., S/Sgt. 
Drougas, John J., Sgt. (& 3 OLC) Hare, Richard L., TZSst. (& 3 OLC) Lawrence, John M., Cpt. Schlotte, Robert W.., Sfset 
Drummond, William J., Sot. Harling, Tom J., S/Sg Lawrence, Paul E., T/Sogt. Schneider, Edward J. 
Dunn, Douglas Samuel, Lieut. (& 3 OLC) Harrington, John D., Le Fevre. William G., Lieut. (& OLC) Scholar, Leslie H., Lieut. (& OLC) 
Dunn, James W., Lieut. (& 3 OLC) Harris, James Daniel, Set, "(& 3 OLC) Lehman, Victor R., S/Sot. Schwimmer, Daniel B., Lieut. 
Dustin. George W., Cpl. Harris, Tommie T., T/Sgt- Lewis, William, Jr., Maj Scolnick, Nathan, Lieut. 
Dutton, Albert H., Lieut. Hart, John M., Lieut. (& OL'C) Light, Eugene, S /Sot. (& OLC) Sellers, Willard E., S/Sot. 
Earls, Charles C., S/Sgt. Hart, Joseph H., Sgt. (& OLC) Ljunggren, Ernest N., Maj. Selvig, Herman E., Sgt. 
Easter, James L., Lieut. Hartzie, Armond C., T/Set. Logan, Daniel C., Linet. (& OLC) Sheaffer, Abram B., Lieut. (& OLC) 
Edris, Warren P., amt, Hatfield, Melvin E., S/Sot. Lombard, John D., Maj. (& OLC) Shelly, Jay F., Lieut. (& OLC) 
Edwards, Theodore N., Cpl. Hatley, Sherman R., Sgt. (& 3 OLC) Loutrel, John M., Lieut. (& OLC) Shepperd, Virgil E., a, 
Elder, Henry ° at. Hatten, Audis W., Lieut. Luber, Vernon N., Capt. Simpson, Marvin R., S/Sgt 
Elliott, Robert F., Liew Haugen, Marshall B., "Tt /sot. ba 2 OLC) Luke, William E., Lieut. Smith, Fonzo L., Lieut. 0 OLC) 
Ellis, Jess W., T/Sot. (é OLC) Hawkins, John G., Lieut. (& 2 OLC) Lund, Roy N., S/Sot. Smith, Garnet, $/Sot. 
Eskridge, Ladson G., Jr., Lieut. Col. Hayes, Henry R., Lieut. Lundy, Robert M., S/Sgt. Smith, Melvin H., S/Sot. i 
Estes, Chandler B., Lieut. Hayes, Joseph C., S/Sot. Lyster, David K., Jr., Capt. Sobanski, Winslow, Lieut. (& OLC) 
Eubank, Robert H., Lieut. ey 3 OLC) Heard, R. Townsend, Col. McCarthy, Kenneth C., S/Sgt Spaulding, Scott, T/Sgt. 
Evans, Redmond, Lieut. (& 3 OLC) Heartwell, Robert H., sonst McClure, Kenneth N., Te “(& OLC) Speake, Fred M., Jr., Lieut 
Ewing, William N., Sgt. (& 3 OLC) Hebert, Andrew, Lieut McCormack, John J., T/S Stanhope, Aubrey C., Lieut. “(& OLC) 
Falls, Charles . Hebert, Maurice E., Lieut. (& OLC) McCormack. William D., ry (Sat. Stein, Frederick P., Lieut. 
Fanning, von in /Sgt Heflin, Clifford J., Maj. McDaniel, Hervey A., Jr., Stephenson, Andrew J., Lieut. (& OLC) 
Farrar, James ‘Sisqt. (& 3 OLC) Helfert, Marvin W., Lieut McGee, Donald C., Clout. & SLC) Stevenson, Robert L., T/Sgt. (& OLC) 
Faust, Richard e. Helsabeck, Chester Joseph, Lieut. McGehee, Alvin E., Lieu Stockton, Daniel H., Jr., Sot. 
Ferguson, Eugene 'R., Pvt. (& 2 OLC McGreevy, Wallace F., Thiet oc) Stout, Albert G., Jr., Lieut. 
Ferguson, James A., thom. Henn, Raymond J., S/Sgt. (& 3 OLC) McKeown, Glen E., Lieut. eS Stubblefield, Karl C., Lieut. 
Ferguson, Roger W., Cpl Herbert, Robert D., Jr., Capt. McNeice, George E., Lieut. Sullenberger, Harry A., T/Sgt 
Fernsler, John Ewig, East. Herman, Lawrence A., Lieut. Madden, Robert W., Sot. Suskind, Saul, T/Sot. (& OLe) 
Fetrom, Richard V., S/Sgt. (& 2 OLC) Herring, Charlie R., M/Sgt. Magri, James F., Cpl. Taylor, Charles M., S/Sgt. 
Fetty, James C., Jr., Herzog, Joe G., S/Sgt. Mallard, Robert S., Sot. Teer, Charles R., Lieut. 
Finch, Stanley, Sgt. (& 3 OLC) Hester, Orville R., Sgt. (& 2 OLC) Manchester, Donald D., Lieut, (& 2 OLC) Temple, John A., Lieut. 
Finlay, Thomas P., Lieut. (& OLC) Hewett, Henry B., Lieut. (& OLC) Maragioglio, Salvatore $., Pvt Terry, William B., Sgt 
Fish, Robert a Capt. Hewitt, Francis A., T/Sgt. Mark, John. Lieut. (& 3 OLC) Teykl, Irvin F., Lieut ‘(& 2 OLC) 
Fisher, James F., S/Sgt. Hickey, Charlies H., Lieut. (& OLC) Marks, Leonard P., Capt. Thiele, Harold E., Capt. : 
Flanagan, Martin P., Sgt. Hickman, Jack C., Sen. (& OLC) Martin, Charles A., Capt. Thompson, Woodford R.. Jr., Lieut. 
Fletcher, Ralph, S/Sgt. Highsmith, William T., Sgt. (& 3 OLC) Martin, Donald 0., T/Sgt. (& OLC) (& OLC) 
Fluery, Paul A., Capt. Hight, Gordon L., Jr., Lieut. Martin, Harold G., T/Sgt. Throop, Montgomery H., Lieut. (* OLC) 
Fiynn, Thomas V., Lieut. Hill, Robert D., Lieut Mathis, Benjamin B., Lieut. Thun, Charles E., T/Sot. (& OL 
Forand, Bernard J., Sgt. Hill, Warren C., S/Sgt. Matranga, Leo V., Tiffany, Edward F., reat. 
"Forbes, Joe D., Sgt. (& 2 OLC) Hinton, Joe K., Capt. Matthews, Winton E., Lieut. Totty, Louis B., T/Sgt. 
Ford, Wilson, M/Sot. 7 OLC) Hobert, Robert, Lieut. (& OLC) Maucher, Robert A. Capt. Tresemer, Edward C., Lieut. 
Foster, Curtis J., - Hodges, Kenneth S., Capt. Maxwell, Hugh D., Jr., Lieut. Tucker, Donn, T/Sgt. (& 2 OLC) L 
Foster, Irwin, Lieu Holloway, Harry, Jr., S/Sgt. May, Billy J., Sgt. Tunstall, Donald, Sot. 
Foster, William Ww. ae. Capt. Holmes, William W., T/Sot. Mead, Benjamin A., Lieut. Turlo, Whadislas, S/Sgt. a 
Fowler, Thomas R.. Lieut. Holsey, James F., T/Sgt Meigs, Hiram W., T/Sat. Turner, John R., Jr., a 
Francis, Joseph S., Sgt. (& 2 OLC) Holzapfel, William J., Jr., Lieut. (& OLC) erritt, Hosey W., S/Sat. Vailancourt, Vivian W., /op- € 
Franklin, Reedas G., Sot. Homan, John E., S/Sa ersereau, J ee R., Lieut. Van Dyke, John L., rey (& OLC) 
Fredericks, Lewis J.. S/Sgt. Hooper, Robert L., Sst. (& OLC) Michalak, Joseph gt. Villemarette, Raymond, Lieut. t 
Freeman, Rodney, Capt. Hoover, Edward E., $/Sgt. Miley, Carl H., Capt. (& OLC) Wagner, Wilfred W., Capt. 
Freyer, George F., Lieut. (& 2 OLC) Hopkins, Vernon P., S/Sot. Mills, Henry L., Lieut. (& OLC) *Walker, Donald G., Lieut. I 
Frizzie, Bernard E., Capt. (& OLC) Hopson, Alfred H., Capt. (& OLC) Mitchell, John W., Maj. Ward, Elmer L., Lieut. 
Fry, Charles J., S/Sgt. Horn, William P., jr., Lieut. Moe, Joel O., Lieut. Ward, Robert B., Lieut. if OLC) 
Fuchs, Ray G., Lieut. Houx, George . S/Sgt. Moffitt, Hugh A., 5 ies Lieut. Washburn, Jack, ar. & OLC) 
Fuhrmeister, Raiph, Lieut. ‘. 3 OLC) Howe, Eugene L., T/Sgt. Moore, John 4 Watson, Harold E., Jr., Glas € 
. James B., Sgt. (& 2 OLC) Howell, Richard H., T/Sot. Morgan, Don “SySat, {4 PLSD Westberry, Ernest, T Sat. (& OLC) 
. Claude F., Lieut. Howell. Winfred D., Lieut. Morris, Cleon Ge S (& OL Whidden, Jack D., € 
ner, James F., Lieut. (& 2 OLC) Huff, Roger W., pest, Morrison, John B/sut Sot. Wierschem, Robert - Sot. t 
, Bruno A., Lieut. Hummel, Wilbur F., Mugele, Charles e, Lieut. Wildinger, Joseph V., Capt. 
Card. Lieut. (& 3 OLC) Hunter, Carl W S/sot. a 2 OLC) Mullin, Vernon Q., Maj. Williams, Alfred H., Sgt. 
George W., S/Sot. Hunter. John S.. Jr., Musick, William, S/Sgt. Williams, Grover C., Jr., S/Sgt. (& OLC) I 
» John R., S/Sgt. Hurlburt, Donald W.. Lieut. Myers, Robert A., Lieut. Williamson, Joel T., Sgt. 
Homer M., S/Set. Hursey, Melvin R., T/Sgt. Naglich, John W., Jr. Cpl Wilson, Charles V., Lieut. \ 
Walter J., Lieut. Hutchins, Ralph, Lieut. Naperkoski, Stanley W., *S/Sot. Wingard, Joseph 0O., Sgt. 
Richard J., S/Sgt. Hyde, Gordon R., Maj Nelson, Jack L., Pvt. Wishbaum, Thomas yA Sgt. 
dward C., Sgt. Irby, James R., Lieut. i 2 OLC) Newkirk, Cecil, S/Sgt. Young, Donald A., Lie t 
Benjamin F., Brig. Gen ireland, Loren E., M Niess, Harry A., T/Sgt. Yozgadlian, Edward, TY Sot. Deg 
] 
t 
( 
Lt. R. W. Merrell Maj. G. S. Brown Lt. L. D. Slessor Col. Edward Backus Maj. A. W. Fletcher Lt. Earl Reichert ; 
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"ry ARNOLD has said that an air 
force is made up of three vital ele- 
ments—flying men, flying machines, and 
air bases. Today our chain of air bases 
extends around the world. In some thea- 
tres the war is literally a contest for the 
possession of air bases. 

The building of airdromes has been an 
engineering job of top priority for Army 
engineers in all theatres. Naval ‘‘Sea- 
bee’ battalions likewise have made it a 
major task. Thousands of- native laborers 
with hand tools have added their efforts. 

The Army Air Forces look primarily to 
their own airdrome-builders, the Aviation 
Engineers. A recent trip to seven thea- 
tres has given me a chance to see a hun- 
dred airdromes and some fifty aviation 
engineer battalions. I have seen them 
building runways from sand and sea 
water, from coral and volcanic ash and 
iron ore, in desert and jungle. Every con- 
ceivable time-saving device, such as the 
steel landing mat, is used to get the job 
done in a hurry. Two days after the Fifth 
Army landed at Salerno, a fighter field 
was ready in that narrow beach ‘head, 
fearfully dusty but nonetheless usable by 
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BB ON THE FIGHTING FRONTS 
WITH OUR AVIATION ENGINEERS 


By Brig. Gen. S. C. Godfrey 


THe Air ENGINEER 


the fighters that were giving much needed 
support to the troops on shore. I have 
seen one complete fighter field built in a 
spot accessible only by air. 

Some of the most interesting observa- 
tions on my 45,000-mile air tour of com- 
bat theatres are worth passing on to other 
AAF personnel. Theatre by theatre, here 
are some impressions of the work of our 
aviation engineers: 

England — Essentially one vast air- 
drome, the British Isles have a relatively 
standardized type of dispersed airfield. 
Chief among the differentiating charac- 
teristics is that the hard-stands, instead 
of resembling the cherry blossom type, 
are turn-outs like railroad sidings. This 
eliminates the necessity of big bombers 
having to make 180-degree turns, thus 
facilitating ‘‘marshalling’’ and take-offs. 

Runways, taxi tracks and hard-stands 
are of concrete. Construction work on 
many new American fields is being per- 
formed by our aviation engineers, under 
tne control of the Army Service Forces. 


Photographs by the author and 
official AAF Photographers 
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North Africa-Sicily — The story of 
airdrome construction in this theatre was 
ably discussed by General Davison in the 
October issue of AIR FORCE, so only a 
few additional impressions will be passed 
on. 

During the invasion of Sicily, our avia- 
tion battalions moved in progressively 
and on the third day were at work on the 
excellent Italian field of Ponte Olivo, re- 
moving mines that the Italians had 
planted and filling craters. Other fields 
were captured and rehabilitated in rapid 
succession until, after the first week or 
two, our fighter squadrons were well 
established in their newly won quarters. 
One of our aviation battalions built a 
flight strip on a Naval LST lighter to pro- 
vide an operating base for liaison planes 
during the first days of the invasion. 

Prior to the actual invasion of Sicily, 
another aviation engineer unit almost 
landed on Sicily instead of Malta, where 
they were headed to construct an addi- 
tional fighter field. On a rocky island 
near Malta, with eight bulldozers and 
graders, this company built an airdrome 
with two 4,500-foot runways in two 
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weeks, The RAF had requested that this 
job be completed in three weeks. The 
British were so appreciative of the speedy 
work that a special dinner for the aviation 
engineers was given, with an air vice mar- 
shal and an air commodore in attendance. 

At Bengasi, the engineers were stabi- 
fizing their sand runways, some with 
asphalt, others with a sea-water treat- 
ment. Thousands of gallons were pumped 
from the Mediterranean into tanks, and 
with proper mixture and compaction the 
sand was hardened to provide a stable 
runway for use by heavy bombers. 

India — Construction of concrete run- 
ways by the Indians is a long and tedious 
process. Rock crawls in by train on oVer- 
crowded railways. 

The concrete is mixed by hand and 
carried in baskets. Long lines of women 
leisurely pass the concrete baskets from 
one to another until the laborer on the 
end of the line dumps it into the forms. 
These laborers work under native contrac- 
tors who are employed by the British. 
The whole tempo is painfully slow from 
our western viewpoint. 

Now, however, American engineer 
troops with our unrivalled equipment are 
on the ground and are speeding up the 
task. New fields in Assam have been 
built with the help of steel landing mats. 
Aviation engineers also have helped in 
building a road into Burma. 

China — Difficulties of supply limit 
the employment of engineer troops in 
China. But the Chinese themselves are 


Although the Chinese have to quarry, crush, transport and lay the rock by hand, they succeed in 








constructing excellent runways of stone, two feet thick. The bed is cemented with a paste of mud. 


capable airdrome builders. Runways of 
stone, two feet thick, are constructed by 
many thousands of Chinese laborers, men 
and women. The rock is quarried by 
hand, crushed by hand and carried in 
baskets to the site of the runway or taxi- 
way. It is then laid by hand in graded 
layers, and rolled by huge stone rollers 
pulled by about 150 coolies; this rock bed 
then is bound by pouring in a paste of 
mud. This imperfect surfacing is the one 
flaw in an otherwise high-grade runway. 
Asphalt is not available locally. Drainage 
problems are solved by the Chinese, who 
understand the problem and construct the 
systems by wat j 


These Chinese laborers are cheerful in 
their work, and their great numbers help 
to make up for lack of equipment. 

New Guinea — Here the engineers— 
all engineers—started from scratch, and 
had to build docks and access roads as 
well as a network of dispersed airdromes. 
The results are impressive. Landing fields 
around Port Moresby have been bombed 
many times. Revetments are provided for 
hard-standings, and have reduced the 
losses from high altitude bombing. 

A number of fields—most of them 
having runways suitable only for very 
light planes—have been built with native 
labor. For a wage of about two shillings 


American engineer troops have speeded up the construction of fields in India by introducing steel land- 
ing mats. The mats pictured below were installed in August, 1943, and were the first to be used in India. 
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a month and food, these natives actually 
tramp out runways with their feet. 

The 871st Airborne Engineer Aviation 
Battalion was our first complete airborne 
battalion overseas. Starting July 10, it 
was flown to Tsili-Tsili by companies 
with a complement of 19 bulldozers and 
an extra complement of 32 jeeps. They 
also had twenty-eight .50 caliber machine 
guns, because they were only forty miles 
from the Japs and had to defend the field 
while building it. Within three weeks 
they had built two runways, one 6,000 
feet long and the other 4,500 feet, with 
seventy hard-standings. It soon became a 
well-stocked forward field. Twelve Jap 
bombers attempted to raid it and all 
twelve were shot down. This site was ac- 
cessible only by air. (Photo on Page 49.) 

After this field had been used success- 
fully in the operations against Wewak 
and Lae, this unit and another airborne 
battalion were flown to locations behind 
enemy lines where they have rapidly built 
new landing fields north of Lae. 

Hawaii — The layout in Hawaii is 
magnificent. Its installations are secure. 
Especially interesting is the large amount 
of underground construction—tunnels for 
storage, headquarters offices and even a 
complete repair shop for planes. There are 
airdromes of all sorts. Around Oahu alone, 
I counted more than a score of fields. 

A few general observations should be 
added. Specifications for airdromes over- 
seas vary widely. At one extreme is the 
hasty construction job at the front, and at 
the other is the elaborate airfield at per- 
manent bases. There is a definite trend, 
however, to standardize on all-purpose 
fields with runways, 6,000 feet long and 
100 to 150 feet wide. 

In removing mines and booby traps 
from captured fields, the aviation engi- 
neers are discharging an important com- 
bat function. I visited one field in Africa 
where 1,700 mines had been taken from 
one runway. Engineers also have defended 
landing fields from air and ground attack. 

Hawaii is a model of camouflage tech- 
nique. In most of the other theatres 
thorough concealment has not been at- 
tempted. Camouflage takes much time, 
effort and material, and a realistic ap- 
proach dictates that its use be in keeping 
with its relative value. Always there are 
vital installations that need concealment. 
And individuals need an appreciation of 
concealment and of camouflage discipline. 
In a large sense, camouflage is a means of 
deception which can be used as effectively 
in offense as in defense. Aviation engi- 
neers are skilled in making dummy planes 
and installations which may deceive the 
enemy as to our strength and intentions. 

In general, the need for rapid construc- 
tion of advanced airdromes overseas is 
being recognized and met. And thus the 
engineers are setting the stage for an 
aerial offensive that strikes deeper and 
deeper into enemy-held territory. yf 
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month for their work, New Guinea natives (above) use this 


litter device for carrying earth from excavations made during the construction of 
an airfield. Indian women (below) use a different carrying device, preferring to 
tote concrete for the runways in wicker trays which they balance on top of their heads. 











Answers to Quiz on Page 40 
(c) A-20 

(d). Fifteen days before the date set 
for an attack 

(c) In the Solomon Islands 

(a) Master Sergeant 

(b) Lufberry 

(a) Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault 
(a) Three 

(d) A form of ice which adheres to 
exposed surfaces 

(b) Denver, Col. 
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10. 


11, 
12. 
13. 
14, 
33. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


(a) A light plane often used for 
liaison and reconnaissance work 

(c) Dizziness 

Freedom from fear 

(b) Invader 

(d) Needle and ball and airspeed 
(c) Canberra 

(b) A body of water between Nor- 
way and Denmark 

(a) Any monotonous or routine fly- 
ing assignment 

(b) Measure cloud movement 














EMERGENCY CARE OF 
AIR CREW CASUALTIES 


oo, MOU ! sin agp first aid given to men injured in air battle has saved many 
> MOV Jives, and will save many more if combat crew members know what to 

- do when one of their fellows is wounded or hurt. 

This is the theme of a new training film (TF 1-3335), “Emergency 
Care of Air Crew Casualties,” produced by the AAF First Motion Picture 
Unit in Culver City, Calif. The story gives instruction on the first aid 
treatment of various types of injuries and then shows how such instruction 
is put to use when men are hurt and wounded during a fight in the air. It 
shows why it is essential that each man know what to do in case of frac- 
ture, hemorrhage or shock, and that he be familiar with and know how to 
use Kit, First Aid, Aeronautics. 




















1. The scene opens with Capt. Bill Keever, flight surgeon, demon- 
strating Kit, First Aid, Aeronautics, and the package of 
additional medical supplies. It is imperative thot each 
member of the crew know what each item is and how to use it. 


2. Captain Keever is ready to demonstrate on Private Gates who 
nervously watches the approach of the morphine syrette. "Never | 
use morphine on a guy who's unconscious or suffering from a 
head injury," the doctor warns. Gates looks almost unconscious. 





4, Captain Keever demonstrates on Gates the use of materials in 


3. Gates is made up to look as though he had been the victim of 





a flash burn. His eyes are not burned because it was assumed 
he was wearing goggles, as all crew members should on a mis- 
sion. “Apply the ointment liberally but gently," the doctor says. 
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treatment of cuts, wounds, burns, fractures, and shock. Gates 
looks as though he'd been dropped out of a plane and then 
jumped on. The doctor is giving instructions that all should learn. 
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5. The scene changes to the “examination,"—what would you do 


6. Lawson, the ball turret gunner, is hit in the arm. A tourni- 
when the heat's on, you're on a low level mission and flak and 


and c quet is placed, and on Lawson's forehead the time is marked. 
Zeros are moving in, and although your plane is still going, 


a< . : } The tourniquet must be loosened each fifteen minutes. An oxygen 
it's taking some hits? Above, a gunner sights on some Zeros. bottle with re-charger tube is ready for the wounded man. 


7. The fight's over, but things aren't going so well. Odell, the 
other waist gunner, got it in the leg, shrapnel—open wound 
and fracture. You cut his flying suit away from the leg, 
sprinkle a lot of sulfa on the wound, and apply a compress. 


8. You don't let Odell move; you put splints on his broken leg; 
with seat cushions and flying gear you make him as com- 
fortable as possible. Odell is in pain and he is given 
some morphine with a syrette as was taught earlier in the movie. 


AAF FIRST M PICTURE UNIT 


Culve lifornia 


WHERE TO GO 


Information on the availability of training films and 
film strips, aircraft recognition materials, training de- 
vices and training publications may be obtained from 

9, Thomas, the tail gunner, is hit. He's out cold and suffer- the Chief, Training Aids Division, Army Air Forces, 
ing from shock. You put an oxygen mask on him, bandage 1 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., upon request 
him, cut his suit open, lay him down with his feet higher through channels. AAF Regulation No. 50-19 explains 
than his head, cover him with a blanket and keep him warm. fully the functions of the Training Aids Division. 
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U is now permissible to reveal that the 
Army Air Forces has the largest in- 
production glider in the world. Desig- 
nated as the YCG-13, the ship is a high- 
winged motorless craft primarily built 
as an aerial freighter. 

Even as this is written, one of the pro- 
duction models is somewhere in the skies 
over North Carolina on maneuvers with 
the Troop Carrier and Airborne Com- 
mands. Before long, others like it will be 
slipping out of night skies onto Yank- 
captured airfields with bulky, intact oger- 


lider 
iants 





Hundreds of flight tests, load trials and 
other practical applications have been 
tried and checked at the new Clinton 
County Army Air Field for gliders near 
Wilmington, Ohio. There, for many 
months, the experimental version of the 
YCG-13 was given a rigid flight test rou- 
tine. Not until Wilmington gave the go- 
ahead signal did production begin on the 
new models. 

December 2, 1943, the author made the 
first flight in the YCG-13 being towed 
into the air behind a Douglas B-23 bom- 


ment that cannot be carried by any of our BY Lieut. Col. Bruce B. Price = ber from Wold Chamberlain Field in 


present transport planes. 

The big glider can carry more than two 
dozen infantrymen with packs, rifles, 
mortars, and small machine guns in its 
roomy interior. It can lift into the air 
several tons of equipment and supplies, 
nearly as much as some of our heaviest bombers with their 
four powerful engines. That is why we call it “‘a damned good 
pack horse.” ' 

The YCG-13 has not been long in the air. Glider experts 
of the Aircraft Laboratory at Wright Field have been gather- 
ing test data on its predecessor, the XCG-13 (first of the big 
gliders) since March 10, 1942 when the Waco Aircraft Com- 
pany of Troy, Ohio delivered the first model to the Army. 
However, they “‘flitted” out some bugs on a small delicately 
scaled model in wind tunnels. Too, a full-sized glider took 
treacherous punishment in structure tests and proved to be 
100 per cent structurally safe. 
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Minneapolis, where the production mod- 
els are being built from Waco plans by 
the Northwestern Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion. It was a very successful flight. 

Capt. Ben West, project engineer on 
the ship, was my co-pilot. Lieut. C. N. 
Eastlake and Flight Officer John S. Bryant flew the tow 
plane. The glider took the air after a very short run and we 
climbed to 5,000 feet where the tow-rope was cut loose. Then 
we did some stalls, steep banks and executed a few chandelles, 
landing smack in front of the administration building at the 
field. 

From the test flight it was concluded that YCG-13 had 
two outstanding characteristics: (1) Although it has approxi- 
mately the same wing area as the smaller CG-4A in-service 
gliders, the big ship has double the CG-4’s wing loading and 
hence it is more stable in tow. (2) The controls functioned 
better than on any glider we had previously flown. 
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On the second flight of the craft Captain West and Lieut. 
William F. Sauers took aloft Northwestern’s president and 
nine of the company’s engineers who built the aircraft. Then, 
because there was urgent request for the — to be used for 
maneuvers now in progress, we decided to fly the ship to 
North Carolina via Chicago-Dayton-Wilmington. Its third 
flight was non-stop 500 miles from Minneapolis to Chicago 
where darkness enveloped the ship. West and Sauers were in 
complete charge as its crew and they decided to continue on 
to Dayton. They flew all the way behind the Douglas tow 
plane without radio communication and without lights since 
the electrical system was not functioning in the tow plane. It 
was pre-arranged with the pilot of the B-23 to cut the glider 
loose at a certain altitude over Wright Field. When it finally 
came in over Dayton, it was pitch dark. The tow-rope was cut 
loose and they landed in the center of the field. 

The YCG-13 weighs approximately 8,000 pounds empty. 
The fuselage is built of steel tubing. This affords good pro- 
tection for crew and cargo in the event of crash landings. 
Operations in Sicily proved the glider construction could take 
it for there the CG-4s which have the same construction 
caused very few injuries from breaking up in emergency land- 
ings. The wings are of all-wood construction. Both fuselage 
and wings are covered with tough fabric that is stretched 
drum-tight over the structural frame. When the glider is in 
tow the wind whistles past the fabric and it is rather noisy 
inside. 

It has two doors to aid in landing infantry troops, in case 
it should ever be called upon to move troops en masse. 

This glider can land on either wheels or skids. It must 
have its wheels to get into the air, but once in flight this 
300-pound additional weight can be dropped to cut down 
considerably on the drag and increase the speed in tow. 
This is done only when the glider is going to be landed 
on rough terrain. In this case, or for small fields, skids are 
more effective because they bring the ship to a quicker stop. 

The big glider cost about one-tenth of the price of a 
transport plane which allows for cheaper operations. This 
is especially true in cases where military operations necessi- 
tate leaving the glider after a crash landing. There is an- 
other point too: Towing gliders behind C-47s is not an effh- 
cient operation. That is, you are not getting anything “‘free.”’ 
The loss in climb, speed and extra gasoline used in the 
mother ship eats up all the gains. However, the glider does 
allow for more freight carrying space. For instance with a 
P-38 towing a glider (CG-4A), the fighter becomes fifteen- 
place transport plane. Therein lies the chief reason for using 
gliders. 

The YCG-13 with its great lift capacity will make possible 
movement of heavier, bulkier equipment by air than ever 
before. Someday we hope to be able to move an entire 
battery. 


The Flying ‘75’ 


On the ramp of the big armament range at Wright Field 
stood an old Douglas B-18 bomber, rather frumpy looking 
with a bathtub structure slung under her belly. Inside the tub 
was mounted a Model 1898 field piece—a 75 mm cannon. It 
was the first time a gun of this size had ever been tested on an 
American airplane. The time was September, 1939. 

Everything possible had been done to strengthen the ship’s 
structure, yet some of the men making the test felt sure that 
when the gun was fired the plane would tear apart. The 
cannon was loaded, then fired. The old B-18 shook, trembled, 
jerked back a couple of feet in her cradle, but remained intact. 

Many rounds were fired on the ground and over Lake Erie, 
and while the ship and cannon combination wasn’t perfect, it 
did prove that the armorers and plane makers were on the 
right track. Numerous tests followed until 1942 when North 
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American, in cooperation with Army Ordnance experts, success- 
fully installed a 75 mm tank gun in a B-25, employing a new 
hydro-spring recoil mechanism. After further tests the first of 
these planes were ferried to the Southwest Pacific to the Fifth 
Air Force. During first combat in September the gun proved 
an immediate success. At the same time the new weapon took 
the Germans and Italians by surprise in the Mediterranean 
where it was used chiefly against surface craft, ground em- 
placements and power houses. It is known that at least one 
Jap destroyer was sunk. An advantage of the gun against ships 
is that it can be fired over a long range with effectiveness. 

The cannon adds a ton of weight to the plane, uses a shell 
weighing twenty pounds and has been known to hurl its 
fifteen-pound projectile several miles. 

The 75 mm cannon on the B-25 is an M-4 gun mounted in 
the forward section of the fuselage to the left and below the 
pilot's position, the installation having made it necessary to 
make changes in the pilot and navigator compartments. The 
cannon-carrying Mitchells can still be used for dive, skip and 
pilot bombing, but lose their effectiveness as precision bomb- 
ers. The nose of the B-25 was shortened and heavier armor 





This shows the position of 75 mm cannon in nose of B-25. 


was added to the front of the 
plane. 

The gun is hand-loaded 
and is aimed and fired by the 
pilot. A magazine for shells 
is located above the breech of 
the cannon and within reach 
of the loader. The gun is fired 
by a sensitive button on the 
control column, the same de- 
vice used to fire the twin 
50 caliber guns which are 
mounted above the cannon. 

Heaviest plane cannon pre- 
viously used was the 40 mm 
piece employed by British 
Hurricanes and Russian 
Stormoviks with great success against tanks and similar targets. 
The heaviest previously carried on U. S. planes was the famous 
37 mm introduced by Bell a few years ago. How much heavier 
the airborne cannon will become depends upon the future de- 
velopment and design of planes. (Technique Continued) 





Loading the 75 mm shells. 














(Continued) 





Flying Kitchens 


They used to say that an army moves on its stomach. 
Today's army, however, flies on its stomach. 

Recognizing the need for keeping American airmen well 
fed while their planes sally back and forth on long missions 
over land and water, the Equipment Laboratory at the AAF 
Materiel Command, Wright Field, has developed a number of 
galley kits and food warmers. Experiments are being con- 
ducted with still others to provide flyers with warm food 
while they ride the skies. 

Two galley kits which have already been tested by tactical 
squadrons and which enable as many as ten men to be served 
in an hour’s time are the C-1 and C-2 units. 

The C-1 Kit'has been designed for cooking food while 
planes are in actual flight. Heat is furnished by electrical 
elements operating from the aircraft's electrical system. 

The C-2 Kit can be used both for cooking food in flight 
and for carrying pre-cooked meals. Food pots, part of the 
unit, keep the food at eating temperature and storage space is 
provided in one end of the kit in case it is necessary to cook 
while in flight. A grill, which may be used for cooking or 
frying, makes the kit a modern flying kitchen. Also included 
are one hot cup, a sugar container, and salt and pepper shakers. 

Supplementing the gal- 
ley kits, equipment engi- 
neers have also prepared a 
“flight lunch” which may 
be prepared by either of 
the galley kits just de- 
scribed. It was designed to 
give crewmen hot food 
that is tasty and balanced. 
The complete lunch con- 
sists of beef bouillon, de- 
hydrated meat (chopped 
beef), precooked rice, “C’”’ 
biscuits, tomato paste, chili 
This food warmer holds four indi- powder, preserved butter, 
vidual casseroles, each containing a coffee and hard candy. Bev- 
complete meal, and four canteens. erages include tea, lemon 

powder and powdered 
milk. Gum, fruit bars and dried fruit are also part of the 
menu. A minimum of one canteen of water per man is re- 
quired to prepare the meal for consumption. 

The flight lunch weighs six and a half pounds, and can be 
prepared by any crew member simply by following the ac- 
companying directions. The rice and meat are precooked, and 
the beverages require only water. 

Army officials recommend that another unit known as the 
“Quartermaster Outfit, Cooking, Small Capacity’ be taken 
along in case of forced landings. The quartermaster unit in- 
cludes a gasoline stove for cooking food on the ground. 

For shorter flights where hot food isn’t necessary, a Type 
A-1 food container has been developed for carrying snack 
lunches. In this unit are four thermos bottles and a food 
basket. Cold foods such as sandwiches are carried in the 
basket, and hot liquids are stored in the thermos bottles. 
Facilities are provided for four men. 

Another type of galley kit now undergoing experimental 
tests but not yet released is the AG-1 kit. This unit will pro- 
vide complete cooking facilities for large crews either on the 
ground or in flight and will supply hot storage for enough 
food to give a twelve-man crew two full meals. Outstanding 








characteristics of this kit are two cooking elements located in 
recessed bowls and insulated storage drawers. The latter con- 
tain four one-quart utensils and will keep food at eating 
temperature while in flight. Cutlery and utensils for twelve 
men will make the eating problem as easy as going on a picnic. 

Two additional food warming units now undergoing ex- 
perimentation are the Type B-2 and Type FTG-1 units. 

The B-2 unit consists of a heavily insulated chest with four 
one-quart-capacity food pots. This unit can feed a crew of 
twelve men, and amperage drawn from the aircraft electrical 
system is low even with all four food pots in operation. 

The FTG-1 food warmer—one of the most ideal designs— 
contains individual metal casseroles, each holding a complete 
meal. These, of course, eliminate dishes. Each casserole has a 
capacity of two pounds of meat or 314 pounds of vegetables. 
Four one-quart canteens for coffee are included. 

Until now, cooking or eating at altitudes above 10,000 feet 
has been found impractical because of the bulky equipment 
flyers must wear at such heights. Since planes are now flying 
at higher and higher altitudes, however, equipment experts 
are eyeing the future. Meals will be nai on the ground 
before flight, kept at eating temperature during flight and 
consumed when the plane is flying sufficiently low to allow 
removal of oxygen equipment. That's why you'll hear more 
about food warming units such as those just described. 
— Lieut. A. D. Stout, Jr. 


One Man Show 


Alex Smith is a former auto mechanic with a mind as 
nimble as a startled gazelle. His job at Warner Robins Army 
Air Depot in Georgia is to make tools that will save time, 
money and materiel. When Smith works on a project the ideas 
leap out like popcorn in a hot skillet. When he has finished 
he has a new tool that will do the work better and quicker 
than it was ever done before. 

Smith worked in engine installation until he began pulling 
so many time and materiel-saving gadgets out of his hat he 
was given the “Award of Merit” by Maj. Gen. Walter H 
Frank, commanding general of the Air Service Command. 
After this recognition, he was assigned to a new one-man de- 
partment for tool development. On his own, Smith rolled up 
his sleeves and developed a gadget that removes the most 
stubborn screw from aircraft wings without damage to the 
screw or plane. With this gadget one man now does the work 
which previously required a gang. 

Another invention, an engine hoist sling, is considered so 
valuable that a model was flown overseas to be copied and 
used at advanced airbases. With this sling and a hoist, one 
man can remove an engine from its crate and have it in posi- 
tion for mounting in an aircraft in a few minutes, an opera- 
tion that previously called for three hoists and a crew of four 
men working an hour or more. The device also speeds up and 
simplifies the work of pulling an engine for repair. 

Smith is now working on a gadget light and small enough 
to be carried as standard equipment on a medium bomber, yet 
strong enough to pull an engine for on-the-spot repairs. The 
advantage of such a device is obvious in the event of forced 
landings due to engine failure. If such a landing were made 
in enemy territory the device could mean the difference 
between life and death for the crew and result in saving a half 
million dollars worth of aircraft. 

Among the Smith creations is a device which makes child’s 
play of what formerly was a four-man job, an implement for 
mounting or dismounting a 300-pound landing gear wheel. 
Naturally, he has invented dozens of trick wrenches that reach 
around corners and into hidden places and there seems to be 
an unlimited supply of time-saving gadgets yet to come. Many 
of Smith’s creations are patented and the patents turned over 
to the United States. Smith says he’s having fun. That's 
enough for him. —Hq, Warner Robins ASC, Ga. 3x 
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* Gallery of Fighters « 
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pe of the bar hang many vivid draw- 
ings—the personal plane insignia of 
the P-47 pilots. 

There are such names as Spokane 
Chief, El Jeepo, Iron Ass and Feather 
Merchant. : 

On the other three walls are several 
photographs. One is striking. A tall, 
snub-nosed pilot is standing close to the 
leading edge of his Thunderbolt’s wing. 
Both he and the fifties protruding from 
that wing look businesslike. And men 
who have flown with him will tell you 
that Charlie London is very businesslike. 

This bar, with its battery of sixpence 
and shilling slot machines, is in the off- 
cers’ mess of an 8th Air Force fighter 
group. 

Except for a group made up of former 
RAF flyers, this is the oldest U. S. fighter 
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By Maj. Charles D. Frazer 


Air Force STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


outfit in the United Kingdom and the 
base from which it operates—a perma- 
nent station borrowed from the British— 
is very comfortable. A squash court is 
among the comforts. 

Capt. Charles London, who is now 
back in the States on assignment, was the 
first American P-47 ace in the European 
theatre. He used to be a life guard and he 
looks it. Six feet one, 180 pounds. A 
big man for a fighter pilot, but his squa- 
dron mates say he’s just about the perfect 
flyer. 

London’s fighting technique basically is 
this: he rides in on the German, gets so 
close he can’t miss, then presses the black 
button that unlimbers the eight fifties in 
his wings. His combat films always show 
pieces of German plane flying all over the 
sky. 


It’s not quite that simple, naturally. 
London believes that in combat position 
is everything. He always manages to posi- 
tion himself and the other planes of his 
four-ship flight so they all get a good 
chance for a bounce. 

“I don’t believe any of the Germans 
I've shot down ever saw me coming,” he 
has remarked. 

London has flown more than seventy 
missions across the Channel. He is 
credited with five destroyed—two FW- 
190s and three ME-109s—one FW prob- 
ably destroyed, and two other planes 
damaged. 

Rarely has he got into much trouble 
himself, but London admits he’s been 
tricked. He tells about the day the group 
was on a sweep—trying to lure some Ger- 
mans up into a fight. An FW was seen 
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far below—seemingly lazy and all alone. 
London took his flight down. 

“I still don’t know where they came 
from,” he says, “‘but suddenly there were 
twelve or fifteen Jerries around us. 

“The thing that saved us was our 
system of sending down one flight after 
the other—for assurance. Cooper, my 
roommate, could hear us yelling that 
there were a lot of them and he got his 
flight down fast. The Germans scattered 
like a school of minnows when you toss 
a rock into the water.” 

Two FWs had got on London’s tail, 
however, and they gave him a merry time 
of it while he dove away, beating on the 
throttle, and executing the military ma- 
neuver known as getting the hell out of 
there. “That was the day I discovered 
there’s no such thing as a fearless man,” 
says London. 

This rangy, hard-eyed flyer—like his 
roommate, Capt. James Cooper, a veteran 
of some eighty missions, and every other 
pilot of the group—has no illusions about 
fighting the German. 

They do not respect Nazi pilots, par- 
ticularly. They know that a German 
doesn’t like an even battle. Nazis want 
everything in their favor—to outnumber 
you, to be above you and, if possible, to 
have the sun in your eyes. 

Nevertheless, the enemy has good 
planes, good anti-aircraft, many good 
flyers. And, as Maj. Gen. William E. 
Kepner, 8th Air Force Fighter Command 
chief, points out, the men of the Luft- 


Pilots of this veteran P-47 
Fighter Group specialize in 
bringing their ‘big friends’ 
home from missions over 
Europe. 


waffe will attack vigorously when they 
think it wilf pay big dividends. To meet 
opposition of this kind,.you have to be 
just a little better. 

London, for example, takes an extreme 
interest in his guns. He was once a 
squadron armament officer and knows his 
stuff. He is careful, too, about the things 
that add to the speed of his ship. 

“That's what has the Germans worried 
—our speed and our firepower,” observes 
Lieut. Col. James J. Stone, Jr., command- 
ing officer. 

“Diving away is the ace in the hole for 
a fighter pilot. Once the Focke-Wulf 
could break combat and get away in a 
high-speed dive. But the P-47 can out- 
dive the FW and since, like all American 
planes, it is extremely well-built, will 
hold together while catching him in the 
dive. 

“What's more, a one-second burst from 
those eight fifties will down any fighter 
made. Our 47s have been in combat since 
April, 1943. Since that time we’ve made 
a believer out of many a German pilot. 
We worry them and that alone is a big 
part of our job.” 

Stone is thirty years old, a slender 
blond man with a wind-reddened face, 





who has been flying about four years. 
Before the war he was a research tech- 
nician. Genial, pleasant, well-liked, the 
Colonel nevertheless can look at you in a 
dispassionate way. His record: two de- 
stroyed, one probable. 

Stone constantly drives home to his 
men that their primary mission is to take 
the bombers there and back. ‘‘Get a Jerry 
if you can but don’t go too far from the 
bombers to do it.” 

He and other flyers of his group have a 
strong feeling for the bombardment 
crews. 

One shakes his head sympathetically, 
saying: “The boys in those Forts sure 
have it rough.” Another comments, “At 
first, I thought of it rather as a game of 
chasing planes. But on one of our early 
escort missions I saw a Fort catch fire and 
start spinning down, with all those bas- 
tards ganging up on it. From then on, 
you're after Germans—not just a plane 
up there with black crosses.” 

So that’s how it is. Flying in close, 
well-trained formations themselves, these 
fighter pilots ‘‘S’” back and forth above 
the heavy bombers—into the target, over 
the target, home from the target. 

Never do they stray too far right or 
left, never do they attack German fighters 
just for the sake of attacking. They know 
the Nazi trick of lying off to one side of 
a formation, hoping to suck the fighters 
out while some of their companions go in 
to hit the bombers. 

Lieut. Col. Eugene Roberts’ picture has 


Like a shepherd dog protecting its flock, a Thunderbolt fighter escorts the big bombers in strikes over enemy terri- 
tory. Other P-47s umbrella the Fortresses from above, and still others form a screen to ward off attack from below. 
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a prominent place on the wall of that bar, 
for he is one of the highest scorers of 
AAF fighter pilots in the European thea- 
tre. Nine destroyed. And a lot more well 
scarred. One day last summer he de- 
stroyed three in one scramble. 

He is air executive officer of the group. 
When it goes out in two divisions, he 
usually leads one while Colonel Stone 
leads the other. 

Roberts never talks about his score but 
he does talk about his airplane, insisting 
it’s the best in the group. 

The history of his Spokane Chief is 
impressive. In nearly 200 hours flying 
time the plane has never had to return 
for any mechanical reason whatever. 

Colonel Roberts credits this record to 
his crew chief, Tech. Sgt. Negley Sapper. 
Sapper, he says, works like a mule skinner, 
waxing, polishing, overhauling the ship 
every 25 hours, keeping it in perfect 
shape. Assisting the crew chief are Sgt. 
James Darrell and the armament ser- 
geant, Russell Brooks. 

These men, on the other hand, say that 
Roberts has had a lot to do with the main- 
tenance record. “He takes awfully good 
care of her and always observes the taxi 
and warm-up rules.” 

Then they emphasize that the Spokane 
Chief has never been even scratched in 
combat, by either flak or bullets. They 
speak possessively about it as “their” 
8 for pilots and crewmen are a team 
and on the side of every P-47—right 
under the name of the man who flies it— 
are the names of the men who keep it up 
there. 

At this base there are pilots with 
seventy, eighty, ninety or more missions 
in their log-books. 

There is, for instance, Maj. Jesse Davis, 
a squadron commander, who has de- 
stroyed two Germans. Maj. Jake Ober- 
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. Charles P. London, Calif. 


hansly, another squadron commander, 
with two; Capt. Jack Irvin, with four; 
Lieut. Pete Pompetti, who used to be an 
enlisted man, with four; Maj. Jack Price, 
a squadron commander, who has three; 
Lieut. Col. Harry Dayhuff, now assigned 
to Headquarters, Fighter Command, with 
two; and so on and on. 

The group has its rough times. Origi- 
nally, back in the States, it was a P-38 
outfit and it arrived in England in De- 
cember, 1942. Just as it was about ready 
to go into action, there was an urgent 
call for planes and pilots in Africa. 

So the group lost its ships and all its 
flyers below flight leader. The remaining 
handful of men reformed the group, 
trained in brand-new P-47s and eventu- 
ally, in April, 1943, became operational. 

In mid-summer, within a single month 
of bitter fighting, the group was to lose 
two commanding officers. The second was 
Lieut. Col. Melvin McNickle, now a 
prisoner of war. 

The first had been Col. Arman Peterson. 


Capt. James M. Cooper, Calif. 
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Stone and Roberts and the rest like to 
talk about Pete. They tell countless stories 
about the difficulties they had getting 
organized. Colonel Peterson was a CO 
who went all out for his men. When he 
walked into the briefing room, or into a 
hangar, or down the flying line, he was 
the Colonel and everybody knew it and 
smartened up. But when he was off-duty 
he was just Pete, friendly, casual, a good 
companion. 

Sometimes he was called Eager Pete, 
for that’s the way he flew. He always 
wanted to be in the heat of the action 
and was always guiding and coaching his 
flyers. 


One day, as his 47s reached the enemy 
coast across the lower North Sea, Colonel 
Peterson sighted a flock of Focke-Wulfs 
and the radio rang with his eager voice. 

“I am making a 90-degree turn and 
going down.” A pause, then: ‘“They’re 
Huns, lads! Give them hell! Here we 
go! Tallyho!” 

Peterson’s plane roared through the 
FW formation, scattered the Germans, 
then zoomed up again. The sky became 
wild with planes. Colonel Peterson re- 
gained altitude and was seen to dive 
again. He could still be heard saying 
clearly, “OK, lads. Stay in pairs now.” 

But what happened after that nobody 
knows. Pete has been missing in action 
since that minute. 

As the pilots straggled back to the field 
they couldn't believe Pete was missing. 
They took their ships off again, looking, 
hunting, searching, until there were only 
cupfuls of gas left in their tanks. 

Nowadays, when a mission is on, it is 
quite a sight to see these fighters take off. 
The field has no runways, just a broad 
and level stretch of green sod. Flights of 
four of the barrel-chested Thunderbolts 
roar across the field in echelon, rise and 
fly full circle until they’re in perfect for- 
mation. Eighty ships may take off in less 
than five minutes. Then they streak away 
to the east to keep a date with their “‘big 
friends.” ¥& 


Maj. Jesse C. Davis, Wis. 




















SKIP 
BOMBING 
WITH 
Rel ch 


By Lieut. Reginald Hayes 
13TH Air Force 


Wooden projectiles fall 
on a steel drum “ship” 
when this South Paci- 
fic squadron practices. 


Member of a bombardment squadron looks over a 100-pound 
bomb and the wooden one his squadron uses in practice. 





HEN a bombardment squadron 

showed up at New Caledonia after 
a stretch of combat at Guadalcanal, the 
CO, Col. Harry E. Wilson, found he had 
problems on his hands. 

Six combat crews were scheduled to re- 
turn to the States and their replacements 
had to be trained in highly developed 
techniques of warfare in the Pacific. 
There was a shortage of practice bombs, 
and the only target available for skip 
bombing was an old hulk ninety miles 
away. It was impossible when practice- 
bombing the shipwreck for flight leaders 
to tell how they were doing. 

The problems of what to bomb and 
what to bomb with were solved by a little 
ingenuity on the part of the officers and 
men of the squadron. Master Sgt. Carl E. 
Siebert, of the armament section, cut some 
rough Gaiac tree logs which were ap- 
proximately the same size and weight as 
the 100-pound bombs. He drove in two 
six-inch spikes for hangers, and later 
added rough wooden fins when it was 
found the logs tumbled without them. 

A number of comparison tests were 
made and it was found that in masthead 
bombing the logs followed about the same 
trajectory and angles as the actual bombs. 





The improvisation conserves the use of ex- 
pensive ordnance material, saves shipping 
space and, too, the supply of Gaiac logs 
is plentiful. One problem solved. 

Lieutenant Hinkel hit on the idea for 
the target. He put fifty salvage steel 
drums about 250 yards off shore,- filled 
them with water, and arranged them in a 
pattern to look like the outline of a 250- 
foot long ship. The drums were placed in 
tiers at bow, stern and center, with flags 
hung on wire the entire length to give 
height and indicate superstructure. 

An observation post for a controlling 
officer was placed on shore, where he can 
observe the bombing runs and give his 
comments to the planes through direct 
radio communication. Things work out 
beautifully; the crews get their bombing 
training and instructions from an experi- 
enced officer who can see every move 
their planes make. Officers of this squad- 
ron believe training time has been cut 
fifty percent. 

The only men who have any complaint 
are armament section men who wade out 
at low tide to make repairs on the “‘ship,” 
and who paddle around in rafts recover- 
ing floating logs which did not disinte- 
grate on impact. They also cut the logs. + 


The control officer takes things comfortably while he gives 
radio instructions to crews making bombing runs off shore. 


al 
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The target is a bunch of salvaged oil drums laid out in the A B-25 makes a run on the target. The control officer on shore 
outline of a ship. The flags indicate height and the superstructure, can see how the pilot is doing, and give him suggestions. 


An actual 100-pound practice bomb and a log counterpart. The logs 
take about the same trajectory as a bomb, and are used frequently. 


The "bombs" hit at about the right spot for proper skip bombing. 








CROSS COUNTRY 


(Continued from Page 5) 


of The Pacific Tramp. The mystery of the 
hurled overalls has come to contain magic 
words which help to bring them back. It 
worked once when they came back on two 
engines, but that was just a preliminary 
round with trouble. Another time the en- 
tire cargo of live bombs fell into the 
closed bomb bay and the men broke into 
their battle song as they passed the bombs 
out the wait windows and tossed them 
into the green chowder below. 

On these occasions, however, they 
never got quite the sweet harmony they 
achieved the day Jap guns shot their 
rudder controls away, severed the gas 
line, knocked out the hydraulic controls 
and jammed the bomb bay doors. 

They were flying a mission over Tarawa 
just before the invasion started and Col. 
C. F. Hegy had brought the Tramp down 
to 1,000 feet so the gunners could strafe 
as the bombardier pinpointed his objec- 
tive. Three bombs were away and all guns 
were firing when heavy machine gun slugs 
came pouring through the bomb bay 
doors, cutting the gas line. The pilot 
ordered all gunners to cease firing, due 
to danger of setting the aircraft ablaze, 
and the bombardier released the remain- 
ing bombs in one salvo on the target. 
When the pilot found his rudder con- 
trols also gone he maneuvered the plane 
away from the island with the engines. 

Capt. Oliver Franklin, bombardier, hur- 
ried aft, plugged the line with his hand 
and found gasoline already more than 
inch deep in the after quarter. Fortu- 
nately there was no fighter opposition 
since it took twenty minutes to reach the 
inaccessible valve and turn it off, and by 
that time everyone was drenched and half 
blinded with gas. Meanwhile the pilot 
had jockeyed the plane on the homeward 
course and put it on automatic control. 

For two hours and a half the crew 
worked in relays on the nine-inch cat- 
walk which had become slippery with 
hydraulic fluid, over the open bomb bay 
doors and without parachutes—all the 
while raising the doleful question as te 
who had been so inconsiderate of Mrs. 
Murphy's chowder. The aluminum tubing 
used in the bombardier’s hot air heater 
was found to be the right size for the 
hydraulic lines and a section was ripped 
out and used to by-pass the break. The 
real work was on the control cables, how- 
ever. Using twenty strands of light brass 
safety wire Sergeant Herbert, engineer 
and top turret gunner, manufactured his 
own cables and others of the crew 
stretched the broken ends into position 
where they could be spliced. When the 
job was complete Colonel Hegy tried the 
controls. They worked, leaving the crew 
nothing more to worry them until the 
landing. When they reached their field 
the flaps would not let down, but they 
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“Hey, wait a minute, Jenks—they'll come closer!" 
—J. T. RAWLS & SGT. P. J. KAATZ 


cranked down the landing gear, saving 
the one remaining push on the hydraulics 
for the landing. 

The pilot ordered everyone into the 
tail, to make as much drag as possible, 
and they came in slowly to take advantage 
of every inch of runway. As the wheels 
touched earth, the crash crew heard voices 
raised in a howling hymn of thanks, but 
the words were those of Mrs. Murphy's 
chowder. Near the end of the runway the 
pilot applied the brakes and the big 
wheels dug into the gravel-like coral. 
They had sung the Tramp home again. 


WHEN In Rome? 

A lot of people are doing things in 
this war they never did before. Take for 
instance a certain six-foot, four-inch na- 
tive in Central Africa. A few years ago 
he attended to the solemn affairs of his 
little village and watched the seasons of 
rain and drought come and go. He took 
witch doctors for granted, and the witch 
doctors regarded him in the same way. 
Now the big native wears a long, straight, 
pink nightgown, slit to the knees on both 
sides, and stands on the wing of a C-47, 
washing the windows. When the night- 
gown gets in his way he pulls it up and 
ties it about his waist, revealing a pair of 
GI shorts. He frequently nods his head 
at the crew chief. His new speech is 
“OK. OK. OK.” 


Orper OF DAEDALIANS 

Officers and civilians who served as 
pilots in the World War and won their 
wings prior to November 11, 1918, are 
eligible for membership in the Order of 
Daedalians, an organization designed to 
perpetuate fraternalism founded during 
the war. Col. Charles H. Dowman, wing 
commander of the order, writes in to say 
that the organization hopes to enroll all 
former World War flyers who have been 
recommissioned and assigned to other 
branches of the service. His office is in 


Room 4C261, Pentagon, Washington, 
D. C. The order was founded at Maxwell 
Field, Ala., in 1933 with the late Brig. 
Gen. Harold H. George as first wing 
commander. It is named for Daedalus, a 
character in mythology, said to have been 
the first man to fly. 


Vinceo Wicrory... 

Last month we published a story called 
“She Wears A Pair of Silver Wings,” 
written by Charlotte Knight, in which the 
writer told of the work being done by 
our Women’s Airforce Service Pilots. All 
went very well down to the bottom of the 
first column where the story suddenly 
lapsed into a strange argle-bargle, due to 
an error in making a correction in the 
type forms. This mix-up made the story 
speak rather incoherently of WASPs don- 
ning “a distinctive PT fuselage,’ and 
made some mention of “violet ack-ack”’ 
and ‘violent ack-vember,’’ whatever that 
is. Naturally we felt very sad about the 
mistake and went through the proper 
purification process, that is, a sergeant 
caught hell. Come to think of it, Ack- 
vember doesn’t sound bad. It would be 
a perfect month to meet a WASP with a 
distinctive fuselage. 


Wipow 

Due to the war we have begun to see 
the black widow spider in a softer light. 
The instrument repair department of the 
Sacramento Air Service Command, Mc- 
Clellan Field, reports that it has enlisted 
the services of a black widow named 
Agnes to buzz off a quota of web to be 
used in testing the accuracy of gun sights, 
transits and artificial horizon mechanisms. 
Agnes lives in a plexiglas drift meter 
cover and consumes a ration of such live 
flies as can be overtaken by aircraft instru- 
ment mechanics. 

We are told that Agnes is able, due to 
some wonderful endowment, to spin a 
double web with as little effort as the 
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ordinary spider whips out the one-strand. 
For this reason we readjust our opinion 
of the black widow. Until now, we had 
known only their less noble traits of dart- 
ing out and attacking humankind from 
loose boards of out-buildings, or nipping 
flower gardeners high on the thigh. 


PARACHUTES: Lost AND FounD 
Lost: 

No. 41-9016, type S-1; return to Base 
Operations Officer, Kindley Field, Ber- 
muda. 

Nos. 37-8496, 42-28363, 42-1039224, 
all type S-1; ‘return to Sub-Depot Supply 
Officer, 78th Sub-Depot, Selman Field, 
Monroe, La. 

Nos. 42-279570, 42-459282, 42-448796, 
42-745947, return to Lieutenant Watt- 
man, Air Corps, Sheppard Field, Texas. 

No. 40-1326, seat type S-1; return to 
Capt. E. J. Tetiva, 595th Bomb. Sqdn., 
Drew Field, Fla. 

Nos. 42-715282, 42-369925, 42-151075; 
return to Parachute Department, King- 
man Army Air Field, Kingman, Ariz. 

No. 42-207092; return to 307th Ferry 
Squadron, Gore Field, Great Falls, 
Mont. 

Nos. 42-646096, 42-227046, 42-465963, 
42-6328 parachutes reported shipped from 
Keesler Field, Miss., to Boca Raton Field, 
Fla., have not arrived. Nos. 209983, 
646333, 42-736693 missing; return to 
Boca Raton Field, Fla. 

Nos. 42-267529, 42-200474, both S-1 
seat type; return to Base Operations, 
AAFPS (Adv-2 Eng), Fort Sumner, 
N. M. 


Sus-Deports 


Commanding generals of continental 
air forces and commands have been given 
command jurisdiction over sub-depots. 
This function formerly was exercised by 
the commanding general, Air Service 
Command. 

This transfer of command, which be- 
came effective January 1, includes the 
transfer of all personnel, facilities, equip- 
ment and supplies assigned to such in- 
stallations. The Air Service Command 
retains duties of technical supervision. 


Take It OFF 


War paint will be removed from almost 
all aircraft of the AAF, the War Depart- 
ment has announced. Removal of the 
greenish-grey cover will give Army planes 
additional speed and substantially reduce 
their weight, it was pointed out. This 
action was taken upon recommendations 
of combat commanders, and while spe- 
cialized planes overseas will retain their 
camouflage, practically all aircraft will 
come off the assembly lines a metal color. 
Camouflage will be retained where tactical 
considerations require it in combat zones. 
The AAF estimates that removal of 
camouflage will give a slight increase in 
top speed and reduce the weight of fighter 
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types by fifteen to twenty pounds. Heavy 
bombardment planes will be lightened 
from seventy to eighty pounds. 


EAGER BULLDOZER 

Stock piles, as every airman knows, are 
damaged planes whose parts are removed 
to repair active aircraft. In combat areas 
the oa planes take on an impor- 
tance that is second only to the ones in 
flying condition. For that reason a touch 
of tragi-comedy creeps into a report we 
have from the Southwest Pacific. It all 
began when the general, making an in- 
spection, gave an order to tidy up the 
stock pile and make things nice and 
orderly. An especially eager beaver mis- 
interpreted the order and assumed that 
the general wanted the stock pile put in 
one neat bundle. Before anyone could 
stop him he took a bulldozer and herded 
the damaged planes into a huge pile 
twenty feet high. He cleared the area in 
a very military manner but, needless to 
add, pulverized thousands of dollars 
worth of equipment. 


VERSATILE 

Master Sgt. Russell E. Mackey, 33-year- 
old Montana farmer, is a qualified pilot, 
bombardier, gunner and engineer. He is 
also said to be the only enlisted four- 
engined bomber pilot in the AAF, hav- 
ing been checked out in both B-17 and 
B-24, despite the fact that he never at- 
tended an Army flying school. Last time 
we heard of the 
sergeant he had 
completed a tour 
in the Southwest 
Pacific and was 
back home flying 
a tow target plane 
at the Rapid City 
(S. D.) Air Base. 

Mackey was a 
member of the 
19th Bombard- 
ment Group, and 
his ship, Lazy 
Daisy Mae, was 
one of the three 
B-17s which took 
off from Austra- 
lia one afternoon 
and headed 
toward the Philip- 
pine Islands to 
pick up General 
Douglas MacAr- 
thur, his staff and 
family. On that 
trip each Fortress 
was overloaded 
with blood plasma 
and medical sup- 
plies for the 
wounded on Ba- 
taan and Minda- 
nao. Prior to that 
Sergeant Mackey 





“This reminds me of my baseball umpiring days!" 


was one of the crew which flew B-17s 
into Hawaii during the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack, and previous service in the islands 
enabled him to direct his pilot away from 
blasted Hickam Field to an obscure strip 
near Halewa beach. 

In eleven years Sergeant Mackey has 
piled up 14,000 pilot hours and his co- 
pilots have been flyers of every commis- 
sioned rank up te colonel. Concerning 
his one-man crew status, a fellow Mon- 
tanan in Mackey’s squadron had the 
clearest explanation. “You take an old 
farm boy like Mackey,” he said. “If he’s 
got a big ranch he must be a specialist in 
every trade. If that same guy goes into 
aviation, he treats it like a big farm. He 
wants to know every acre of it.” 


THROUGH CHANNELS 


Officers of the First Motion Picture 
Detachment, AAF, were sitting in the 
projection room in New York, viewing 
several reels of film which had just ar- 
rived from one of their combat camera 
units in India. Each scene was prefaced 
on the screen by a few frames which gave 
the scene number, subject, cameraman’s 
name and other salient details of the pic- 
ture. A couple of scenes had been shown 
when the commanding officer and his 
staff sat bolt upright and stroked their 
chins. A photographer’s name had just 
been shown and then, shimmering before 
their eyes was a long take demanding: 


HOW ABOUT MY PROMOTION! 
—THE EDpDITorR. 











-——FRITZ WILKINSON 
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HOW IT BLASTS 
JAP SHIPPING 


(Continued from Page 14) 


bomb-strafing runs, resembled a small 
bathtub jammed with toy ships. Only 
these weren't toys. 

They were desperately maneuvering 
heavy cruisers, light cruisers and destroy- 
ers; they were four and six and ten thou- 
sand-ton merchantmen; they were innu- 
merable coastal vessels. 

Over the township, a thick smoke arose 
to cover effectively the flak-positions while 
specks which we knew +o be our lead 
B-25s roved in and out of the smoke. 

As one, Henebry’s lead ships opened 
fire, selecting their bombing targets with 
the speed so essential to successful attack 
bombardment. 

Henebry himself dove down on a 
5,000-ton freighter-transport, «dropped a 
bomb directly down the hatch which we 
could see explode; Ellis, flying so low his 
B-25 looked like a speedboat, roared 
against a 4,000-tonner, silencing ack-ack 
a on the vessel with triphammer 

lows from his .50 caliber guns. 

Up and over he pulled, skipping his 
thousand-pounder into the merchant- 
man’s vulnerable side. He crossed the 
bows of a Jap heavy cruiser, ignoring 
salvos from the warship’s eight-inch guns, 
and launched a second runeonea. two-stack 
8,000-ton transport. 

Again success was his—direct hit 
through the forward hold. (The tall 
cameraman reported seeing the vessel 
break in half and begin sinking rapidly.) 


WéeE were out of the harbor now, soar- 
ing over lava-pockmarked earth that 
blankets the mountains on the southeast 
shore of Rabaul. 

Behind us, cruisers continued to hurl 
salvos in all directions; Mother and 
Daughter volcanoes were still heatedly, 
but vainly, attempting to .repulse the final 
attackers; flak positions around Vuna- 
kanau made a curtain of anti-aircraft lead 
in front of us. 

We thought it over then—but it wasn’t. 

Ten Zeros intercepted our lagging 
Mitchell and made continuous passes for 
25 minutes; other Nip fighters harassed 
the bulk of our leading force until P-38s, 
relieved from fighting over the harbor 
itself, hastened to break the momentary 
grip the Jap had over us. 
_ Air combats were waged from the time 
we made our escape from the harbor until 
the last Nip despaired well south of Wide 
Bay and wearily circled to return home. 
From the Lightnings and from the effec- 
tive fire of the Mitchell upper turrets, he 
sustained a thorough drubbing. 

It would not be correct to say we flew 
home; we limped home. Every airplane 
in the Mitchell attacking formations, with 
the exception of two, returned with gap- 
ing wounds. 
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Major Henebry staggered 200 miles on 
one faltering engine, indicating a bare 
110 miles an hour, before he finally 
crash-landed in eighty fathoms of water 
off Kiriwina Island. The entire crew was 
rescued by naval patrol boats. 

His life raft shot out by anti-aircraft 
fire, Lieut. Jack Saunders flew 450 miles 
with the raft wrapped around his ailerons 
and tail—neither were recognizable as 
such when they were inspected that night. 

His left engine blasted by Jap flak fire, 
Lieut. Benjamin Burgess feathered his 
prop as he sped at waterline level on his 
first run, continued the attack, sinking a 
Japanese destroyer, and wobbled home 
again on the lone engine. 

And there was young Flight Officer 
Jack Harrington, making his initial mis- 
sion as a first pilot. 

Not only did Harrington score a direct 
hit with a 1,000-pound bomb on the big- 
gest cruiser in the Harbor, but he brought 
his flak-shattered B-25 home safely. 

As he circled to land, his hydraulic 
system failed and his right engine went 
out. Harrington landed that plane on two 
wheels and one engine—and he and his 
crew walked away from it unscathed. 

But the hero of the day, in the eyes of 
the pilots themselves, was the late Maj. 
Raymond Wilkins, who lost his life in 
the attack. 

Sweeping down the slopes, with Simp- 
son Harbor before him, Wilkins’ right 
wing was almost severed in half by a 

owerful burst from the heavy cruisers. 

If he had turned from the target then, 
he had a better than even chance of mak- 
ing his way home or at least crashing in 
neutral or friendly territory. 

But if he had turned, he knew, his 
whole squadron’s attack would be dis- 
rupted. Wilkins chose to complete his 
last run. 

Fighting controls all the way, he en- 
gaged a Nipponese destroyer leader, scor- 
ing a direct hit on it that spelled doom 
for the war vessel. 

Then, barely retaining his grip on his 
mortally injured Mitchell, Wilkins raced 
on to level a waterline hit on a medium- 
sized freighter-transport. 

He climbed up across that target, too 
—but then flipped over on his back and 
crashed into Simpson Harbor. 


Tue results of his sacrifice, the results 
of the sacrifices of three other B-25 
bomber crews and ten P-38 pilots, the re- 
sults of the effort and the skill of those 
who went and who came back are already 
air power history: 
47,000 tons of merchant shipping de- 
stroyed. 
3, destroyers sunk. 
1 heavy cruiser badly damaged. 
53,000 tons of merchant shipping dam- 
aged. 
1 heavy cruiser damaged. 
2 destroyers damaged. 
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68 Enemy fighters destroyed in combat. 

13 Enemy aircraft destroyed on the 

ground. 

23 airplanes probably destroyed in 

combat. 

American airmen had brilliantly ful- 
filled General Whitehead’s earlier asser- 
tion that “assault, mast-high and tree-top 
attack bombardment are the keys to de- 
cisive results in aerial warfare.” 

They fulfilled General MacArthur's 
prediction that the “strategic potentialities 
of air warfare are only beginning to be 
realized.” 

They fulfilled General Kenney’s year- 
old-pledge that Rabaul shipping would 
suffer a fate similar to, if not worse than, 
that sustained by Pearl Harbor on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. 

All this was accomplished by that 
oo of men—not more than 500 in 
all. 

Rabaul was not the first, nor will it be 
the last, great victory recorded by Ameri- 
can attack air power in the Pacific. But it 
was the mightiest blow ever dealt one of 
the enemy’s most powerful bases. 





Mistakes IN "ON THE Line" 
Picture ON Pace 44 


1, It’s not being done this year or any 
other year—taking connections off spark 
plugs with a pair of pliers. It’s a sure 
way to crush connections. Reference: 
TO 03-5E-1. 

2. Accessory bracket should not have 
been left on. Remove it to be put on the 
new engine installed in the airplane. 

3. Oh, oh, there is no covering on the 
prop shaft. Men, this is a must! The shaft 
will rust or be damaged if a tool drops on 
it. Wrap the shaft in paper, conforming 
to Spec. No. AN-P-12, Grade A, or pro- 
tect by plastic cylinder and place thread 
protector cap over the end of the prop 
shaft. Take a look at TO 02-1-35, 

4, Somebody left the governor cap off. 
That nasty saboteur, dirt, will get in and 
cause unseen damage. Reference: TO 
02-1-14. 

5, Look at that! The carburetor is not 
only on the floor where it doesn’t belong, 
exposed to dirt and damage, but it's also 
in for a beating if the engine stand moves. 
At this stage the carburetor should have 
been completely sealed in moisture proof 
envelope with 2 one-half pound bags of 
silica gel, conforming to AAF Spec. 17018. 
Also the sad looking gasket should have 
been discarded. Don’t leave useless un- 
serviceable parts on mechanical units. Look 
carefully at TO 02-1-1. 

6. Of all prize boners, removing safety 
wire with a screwdriver takes the kewpie 
doll. Instead of trying to break wire by 
means of leverage, with likely damage to 
the surrounding surface, cut the wire and 
remove with pliers. Reference: Common 
sense. 

7. Handy Andy up there must have 
picked up the first tool he saw, because 
who else ever heard of tightening rocker 
arm box covers with a crescent wrench? 
Adding insult to injury you’re using the 
wrench backwards, bud. You'll burr the 
nut and injure your hand on that job. 
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